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" Et Mees Sylvia, elle ne vend rien ? " 
"Non, Madame," she said tartly, "I have 
come to buy." 

[See page SS' 
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SYLVIA IN SOCIETY 



CHAPTER I 
Sylvia's ball 

The Maltre de C^r^monies was taking the centre 
of the big glittering ballroom as we arrived at the 
Casino; Sylvia— dark, piquante, and possessed of 
the determination of a miniature Napoleon and the 
flirtatious proclivities of that great man in his less 
wise moments — slipped a small gloved hand from 
out of mine and advanced boldly up the room. 
Alas! the parquet floor was very slippery, and 
Sylvia measured a floundering length of two feet 
ten inches on its polished surface. 

A dismal yell was hastily suppressed as Sylvia 
noted a group of interested gilded youths between 
the ages of nine and fourteen. 

. **My! what a lot of girls!" she said, collecting 
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herself and gazing round in some scorn. " Say, I 
want to dance with a boy." 

"Why, so you shall — if you're good," I added 
hastily, endeavouring in vain to repossess myself of 
the small nervous hand trembling with excitement. 

Sylvia had arrived to stay the day before ; she 
had been deposited on the Dieppe Quay by her 
anxious parents recently arrived from Kansas City 
en route for Paris. 

" Take care of her," her mother remarked doubt- 
fully, "and if . . . well, you can always wire me if 
you want me." 

Someone, later in the day, in a moment of un- 
guarded levity, alluded to the Children's Ball at the 
Casino in Sylvia's presence. 

"I want to go; I shall gOy' was her comment, 
and we — ^weak that we were — ^were going. 

Sylvia instantly demanded the keys of her two 
small Saratoga trunks and strewed their contents 
liberally on the floor. 

" Say," she remarked decisively, " I shall suttinly 
wear my rose-pink organdie muslin Momma brought 
me from N'York City," and she there and then insisted 
upon trying it on, though her milky tea and sponge 
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cakes were awaiting her in the Salon below and we 
were all hung^ for our ^(Wj/^n 

Next morning was spent in an excited condition 
by Sylvia, who talked incessantly of the bcH denfantSy 
and announced her certainty of taking the first pri^e, 
if prizes there were to be. 

" I mean to be real good, too. Auntie Lil," she 
confided in a softened moment ; ** Til sit right by 
you and I w(yrit scratch — not once ! " 

"I should hope not, indeed, Sylvia," I said 
nervously ; " what next ? " 

" No," she said reflectively, " I ain't scratched 
anyone, except baby Wilson once, not all summer, 
and Momma gave me my diamond pin" (a small 
brooch of which Sylvia was inordinately proud) 
"'cos rd been so smart about it. My nails were 
kept so short you couldn't see them, anjrway," she 
added pensively. 

**Well," I said severely, "little English girls 
don't scratch — nor French ones either," I added 
hastily. 

"No?" she mused. "But it's mighty handy, 
Auntie Lil, when you get mad." 

On the stroke of 1.30 Sylvia insisted on Annette 
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ascending to the small room opening out of mine and 
attiring her in the rose-pink organdie muslin, and 
by 2.30 she was seated, pale and tightly buttoned 
in her white silk coat and what she calls her 
" bunnit," on the stiff-backed solitary chair in the 
vestibule of our modest villa. 

Five minutes passed; a belated member of 
the party still delayed, and Sylvia arose in her 
wrath. "Casino to-day! bal cCenfantSy^ she said 
in shrillest tones of irony. "Oh! dear no!" 
(with the accent on the "Oh!") She stamped 
a small brown kid foot, and tears seemed peril- 
ously near. 

" We'll go on ahead," I murmured, weakly. 
"Come, Sylvia." 

The bustling tramway piloted us through 
the streets and deposited us near the Casino. 
Sylvia, her cheeks now crimsoned to a painful if 
becoming hue, bore with scanty patience the 
removal of her outer garments at the counter 
for cloaks, and bestowed a hasty and super- 
cilious injunction on Madame to take care of 
her effects. Sylvia had been, for the course of 
her short life, the pride and the despair of a Paris 
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bonne, and was able to more than hold her own 
in colloquial French, 

Our entry was marred by Sylvia's mishap as 
before narrated, but she was the first to recover 
herself. 

" See my frock ! " she said hurriedly, wriggling 
from my grasp, and smoothing out her extremely 
short befrilled garments before a mirror in which her 
small person had much the effect of a fly on a window- 
pane. Her eyes shining like brown stars, her 
small head proudly poised, her curls well shaken 
back, and some confined on her head by a large 
pink bow, she turned and surveyed the room with 
admiration. 

" My ! " she exclaimed, " aren't they just cunning. 
Auntie Lil, all those litde girls. And those wee 
mites — ^why, land's sakes, are they going to dance } " 

Innimierable small Maries and Hortenses in 
plaid-silk confections, much stocking, and the airs of 
miniature empresses lined the room on velvet chairs 
in front of their mammas, while small Alphonses and 
Isidores stood about in artless attitudes admiring 
their own cheveux en brosse in the looking-glasses that 
adorned the length of the walls. 
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A waltz tune filled the air; the Maitre de 
C^r^monies addressed the crowd. 

" Aliens, messieurs, mesdemoiselles ! " 

Mesdemoiselles, aged from four to twelve, 
sprang to their feet. The gilded youths were not 
numerous enough to go round, and Maries and 
Jeannes perforce danced together. All had partners, 
the merry strains went on, and Sylvia alone — oh ! 
irony of fate! — sat solitary and unasked — a wall- 
flower ! 

" Never mind, darling, we'll get you a partner 
next time ; the Maitre de C^r^monies has not seen 
you yet." 

" No, nor presented one of those boys. Ah ! /es 
vilains ! " Sylvia's trembling lip a tale unfolded, and 
I feared the worst. 

"Look," I said hastily, "look, Sylvia, at all 
those ladies, the little girls' mammas — aren't they 
pretty?" 

" My ! and smart enough, I hope ! " said Sylvia 
with reluctant admiration. 

" And look, darling, in the next room, that pile 
of toys ; they must be prizes ; let's go and see." 

** Oh, skipping ropes," with unwilling excitement, 
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'*' and swords — for the boys," with an ominous frOwn ; 
" no, I won't go." 

**Oh, do come!" I urged weakly, "there are 
boxes of chocolate and s\i(^ pretty dolls." 

Cupidity overcame outraged pride, and we 
hastened to the next salon, aixd in the excitement 
of the first prize — ^a lovely Paris doll that talked — 
the music in the Salle de Danse ended before we 
noticed. A shrill ejaculation from Sylvia apprised 
me of the fact. 

" Why, they Ve stopped ! " she cried, peering 
through the glass windows into the ballroom. " Oh ! 
and they're choosing partners again — oh ! " 

An expression of real agony was on Sylvia's 
small face as we hurried back, and — ^alas for the best 
laid plans of men and little girls ! — the velvet chairs 
against the walls were empty once more and the 
first tentative strain of **Amoureuse" floated 
towards us as I edged and elbowed through the 
crowded doorway in Sylvia's wake. There were 
no boys left ! 

" Oh my ! and it's my favourite toon." 

Sylvia, head downwards on one of the velvet 
chairs, gave way to loud lamentations ; the entire 
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room full of well brought up French children, pinks 
of propriety, paused in horror, and the M^tre de 
C^r^monies bore down on us in amazement. 

" She wants to dance," I could only murmur in 
smiling confusion. " Sylvia, look up ! Sylvia dear, 
be a good girl, and you shall dance." 

"Won't now," came in muffled tones from the 
chair ; " horrid, low-down boys ; wouldn't be seen 
dead with any of them." 

"AUons, allons, mademoiselle, voilSi un petit 
cavalier qui arrive k propos." 

By dint of whispered arguments into Sylvia's 
curls, that outraged damsel was induced to lift her 
head and encounter the shee^Sh glance of a small 
Gaston in a pale-blue linen suit and a red leather 
belt 

Sylvia looked him over from head to foot. 
"Seems there's not much choice," she said, and 
curtseyed backwards. She seized his hand, and, 
leading him to the middle of the ballroom, put her- 
self in the first position and awaited results. 

Apparently Gaston was no dancer, for none 
came. Sylvia stamped her foot; I thought she 
would box his ears ; I feared worse. 
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"He does not dance," I exclaimed, "and she 
must dance, that little American." 

The small neat face of the Maltre de C6r6monies 
was red with anger and perplexity; the room 
waited. 

" Aha ! here we have what we want." 

A late arrival, an extremely elegant boy of 
twelve in white ducks, white socks, and a pale 
mauve tie, was led hastily up the room by a still 
more iUgante mamma in a Doucet frock. 

In a moment he had clicked his heels and bowed 
to the ground before Sylvia's short petticoats. 

With a sigh of content and an upward glance of 
extreme coquettishiiSb, she took her place in the 
dance ; the music resumed, and for ten minutes I 
watched her brown silk legs in the mazy crowd of 
embryo Parisians. 

At the end of the dance Sylvia returned. 

"That's a bright boy," she said, fingering her 
coral necklace ; " don't mind if I dance with him 
again." 

And dance with him again she did — this time a 
cake-walk, in which she placed herself at the head 
of the ranks. 
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'' She dances admirably, that little one," said the 
Maltre de C^r^monies. 

But at the next dance disaster threatened; a 
small girl in short-brown silk of many flounces 
bounded across the room. 

"I may dance with Etienne, is it not?" she 
murmured audaciously to his mother, and Etienne, 
of the white ducks, with a conquering air led her out 
for the mazurka. 

Sylvia faced round, and her head drooped once 
more ominously towards the chair — her attitude as 
regards a hostile world is thus expressed, whilst an 
extensive view of many frilled petticoats is the result 

"Sylvia," I rushed into the breach, "look, — 
there's a dear little girl not dancing ; ask her in your 
prettiest French to dance the maziirka — ^you do it 
so well." 

Sylvia turned dejectedly. 

"Voulez-vous danser, mademoiselle," she said 
with a shrug, "as there are no partners?" 

Art for art's sake is Sylvia's creed, and the joy 
of triumph soon shone in her eyes as she pirouetted 
and chassd'Craisdd in the Polish dance. 

" I thank you, mademoiselle," she murmured 
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politely, bowing to her partner at its conclusion. 
**Yes, she isn't so poisonous — for a girl," she 
admitted, seating herself with some difficulty by 
my side and waving away my proffered assistance. 

In the quadrille which followed Sylvia again 
found a partner in Etienne, and together they 
headed the lines of restless frilled skirts and 
costumes pour garfonnets. A small child with an 
enormously disproportionate sun-bonnet that quite 
eclipsed her tiny person, attached herself to 
Etienne's white coat with a persistency that threw 
the quadrille into confusion. 

" Va t'en ! " cried Sylvia angrily. ** Tu d^routes 
la danse. Va t*en ! " 

The small child was retrieved by a nurse and 
an extremely pretty mother. The quadrille pro- 
ceeded ; a hundred little faces sober or gay, pinched 
or smiling, twinkled up and down, across and over 
the room, Sylvia's rose-pink showing the way. 
"Auntie Lil, say, it's bully!" she called excitedly 
as she passed. 

The Maitre de C&^monies smiled approvingly, 
and the Paris doll loomed in the immediate future ; 
but tragedy, that grins ever ^behind the mask, 
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awaited us in the shape of a sun - bonneted 
child. 

The Sun-bonnet had bobbed ominously amongst 
the dancers from time to time and again and 
again been caught back from the maze by 
mother or nurse, but again and again had she 
entered the lists, and always with an enterprising 
eye on the blonde Etienne. Her sex blushed for 
her. 

There came a pause ; the Maitre de C6r6monies 
smoothed his spotless shirt front; the orchestra, 
motionless a moment, drew breath, hovered over 
the beat as one man, and prepared to strike up 
the measure. Sylvia awaited the moment of the 
afternoon — the Grand Finale. The Sun-bonnet 
loomed menacingly near ; but Sylvia, success-struck, 
saw it not. 

The music sounded. 

" Un, deux, trois, mesdemoiselles, messieurs." 

Etienne negligently extended his hand, Sylvia 
hers. There was a forward movement, a scream, 
a iniU$ — Sylvia, Etienne, and the Sun-bonnet lay 
prostrate in a heap, for the Sun-bonnet at the last 
moment had flung herself madly at the object of 
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her attention's boot as he raised that much- varnished 
article of attire. 

Sylvia was first to rise. 

"Take it, then, m&hante!" she cried, "petite 
diable!" 

An agonising yell rent the air; the nurse, the 
pretty young mother, rushed to the front and 
crimson dyed my cheeks. Sylvia, the ruling 
passion stronger than decorum, had scratched the Sun- 
bonnet — two tiny red weals marked the offender's 
tear-stained cheeks! The justly ofifended mother 
hurried her sobbing Jeanette from the scene. 

" Sylvia, come ! " I said sternly. 

Sylvia, flushed, frowning, but defiant, turned to 
the elegant and horrified Etienne. 

"That comes of dancing with children, is it 
not ? " she said scornfully. " Au revoir, monsieur ! " 



CHAPTER II 
Sylvia's rival 

The Plage radiated with pretty women, pretty 
frocks, and delightful animated dolls in the shape of 
small Parisian children. 

The sun shone and the sea sparkled. 

Sylvia, holding a pink chiffon parasol almost as 
big as herself, and attended by Annette, who held 
her bathing-dress, stood on the steps of a bathing- 
machine absolutely trembling with impatience. 

" Auntie Lil, what can he be doing, say ? He 
went in, oh, just ages ago, and he ain't bought this 
machine. Oh ! " with a scream of delight and apply- 
ing her eye at the same time to the crack of the 
machine-door, " he's putting on his shoes." 

"Sylvia," I said hurriedly, "come away at once! 
How dare you look into a gentleman's machine } " 

"Wal, he's as old as the earth," said Sylvia. 

" I won't look ; but I just can*t come down, I'd lose 

my place." 

14 
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Sylvia danced on her step. 

** There's la petite Marguerite" (a good two 
inches taller than Sylvia) "going into her machine, 
and she's got her new Paris bathing-suit. Oh, won't 
the old thing ever be through with his dressing ? " 

Sylvia beat loudly on the door with the pink 
parasol. 

** On arrive, sapristi ! " was growled from inside, 
and premonitory sounds announced the exit of the 
stout Frenchman who occupied the much-desired 
cabin. 

Hardly was the door undone than Sylvia was 
inside and his abandoned towels flung on to the sands, 
and within ten minutes she appeared on the further 
side. She wore a short red silk bathing-dress, show- 
ing her coral beads at the neck, red silk socks, and 
canvas shoes, and on her brown curls a tiny red silk 
handkerchief tied in a big bow in the front. Over 
her shoulders a small white silk peignoir. 

" Say, Auntie Lil, I'm ready," she cried, and ran 
down to the sea. 

Annette hurried in her wake just in time to secure 
the white silk peignoir flung behind her. 

La petite Marguerite was advancing demurely into 
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the waves with her family, a young uncle Thdodore, 
an extremely pretty aunt Madame de Cambronne, 
and the little Casimir. 

Sylvia saluted them af&Uy, and commented on 
the weather. 

" Que c'est ravissant," she added, half-enviously 
but admiringly to the little Marguerite in pale blue 
with white ribbons; '*thy new suit; say, it's 
dandy!" 

" It is not bad," replied the artful Marguerite ; 
"but thine also, Sylvia, is pretty — it is not new — 
true — but it is not yet cUmocUr 

A spasm crossed Sylvia's face. 

" It's lovely, darling," I said, wading out to avoid 
a catastrophe. 

" Thank you. Auntie Lil ; you're the best ever ! " 
with a hug and a glare at the perfidious Marguerite. 

Innumerable small heads bobbed and shimmered 
on the surface of the water ; Sylvia setded her red 
bow on her curls with a coquettish pat. 

" For me," she said, splashing calmly amidst the 
immersions of the De Cambronne family, ** I do not 
wet my head — it spoils the hair." 

" But you will have the migraine, Sylvia ! " cried 
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Marguerite; "in fact, not to wet the head gives 
apoplexy." 

Disdaining reply, Sylvia threw herself on her 
back on the water. " See me float, Marguerite." 

"Sylvia, no tricks," I said severely; "you 
promised to be good." 

But the artful Sylvia continued to float on the 
waves beyond my reach like a not very large red 
cork. 

M. Th^dore hastened to reassure me. " I will 
support her," he cried. Sylvia, nothing loath, floated 
gaily. 

" Now I shall swim, I guess," she said suddenly, 
and struck out for the police-boat. 

" Oh, follow her, M. Theodore ! " I exclaimed. 

Her small red cap on the water drew out from 
the shore. 

'' Ciel! how rash are the American children!" 
cried Madame de Cambronne, whom wild horses 
would not have dragged into water above her waist. 

La petite Marguerite sniffed. 

" One would say a boy," she said reprovingly. 

Sylvia, with M. Thtodore in her wake, was 
nearing the police-boat. In a moment she had 
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boarded it and stood, a small and dripping but radiant 
figure, outlined against the dazzling blue of the sky. 

" Auntie Lil ! " came in shrill tones across the 
water. " See me dive ! Marguerite can't dive ! " 

A loud shriek from Madame de Cambronne rent 
the air. 

"Ah! she is drowned." 

** But no, madame, she is swimming back." 

"Guess I had to wet my head after all," she 
called as she approached; "but my! it was golly. 
Will you not swim out with me. Monsieur.'*" she 
asked the fair-haired shivering little Casimir, who 
drew back hastily. 

"Ah, jamais de la vie — ^what do you think of, 
Mademoiselle?" cried Madame de Cambronne, 
whose idea of a bain de mer was five minutes bath- 
ing her plump person well within sight and sound of 
the Plage. " Come, my angel ! " 

"Call that a boy!" said Sylvia witheringly, 
looking after the retreating form of the degenerate 
Casimir. "Wal! Can't say it's a fit. Say, M. 
Theodore," she continued, with an ingratiating 
glance at the young man, "will you swim with me 
every day } " 
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** With pleasure, Mademoiselle," laughingly. 

" Tm going in now, Sylvia," I said, frowning at 
these advances. 

'* I also am going ; one must make the reaction," 
said the prudent Marguerite. "Come, darling," I 
said, as Sylvia s shoulders shrugged ominously. 

"Suppose rd better," she reflected; " IVe got 
to dry my hair, anyway." 

The band was playing behind us as Sylvia, 
freshly attired in white-befrilled garments, a pink 
sash, and large pink hat, emerged from her 
cabin. 

"I'm going to dig with the litde Marguerite up 
by the band. Auntie Lil," she announced. 

" Very well, darling, but be very good and show 
how nicely a little American can behave." 

" Even to Casimir ? " musingly. 

" Of course, Sylvia," I said austerely. 

"Guess that boy was raised in a chicken-hutch," 
she said, witheringly ; " he's got no more grit ! " 

" Sylvia," I said, " I will not have you talk like 
that. And then, Sylvia," seizing the opportunity, 
" don't talk, either, so much to grown-up people — 
M. Theodore, for instance." 
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"Ah! here is Madame de Beauvoire and 
Marguerite." 

"And the Marquis. Say, Auntie Lil, why 
did the Marquis kiss your hand the other 
day?" 

"It's the French custom, darling," — with dignity. 

" I told la petite Marguerite about it, and she 
said it was a mistake, for it would be very inconven- 
ient behind the door." 

"Sylvia, it was very impertinent of you to 
talk about the Marquis to his litde girl — or 
about me." 

I " But if it's the custom, Auntie Lil ? And you 
said I was to try and have French manners, any- 
way." 

" Not in everything," with a groan ; " but 
now do, for goodness sake, Sylvia, try and not 
talk." 

We drew our chairs into the shade of the red- 
and-white canvas tent of our French friends. 

"Ain't Auntie Lil red?" said Sylvia at the first 
pause. " Guess it's about the Marquis." 

M. Thdodore sniggered — the Marquis, a dapper 
Boulevardier, who would make love to a scarecrow 
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if it wore a frock, started violently, and his wife, the 
mother of la petite Marguerite, a faded, but charm* 
ingly graceful woman, smiled faintly. 

" What more sottises has she now in her head ? *' 
she inquired. 

" I have just been lecturing her about manners," 
I tried to explain, "and she mixes things up 
so—" 

" You have here indeed a specimen of the enfant 
terrible, my poor friend," said the Marquise to me ; 
her husband eyed the specimen with strong dis- 
favour; Sylvia caught his eye and advanced upon 
him. 

" Say — is it true — ^Annette says you adore pretty 
ladies ? " she said, standing in front of him with the 
air of a connoisseur investigating a new form of 
insect. 

** But without doubt," he said composedly, suck- 
ing the gold knob of his cane. 

" Which do you like best — English or French ? " 

"Anything but American," said the Marquis 
spitefully, and rising nonchalantly, while there was a 
laugh at Sylvia's expense. 

"Mean old thing!" she said with flashing 
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eyes. "Guess we'd have no use for him at 
home." 

" Sylvia, come here," I protested weakly. " Now, 
be a good girl, dearie, do — ^run and play with Mar- 
guerite and Casimir." 

" I will go too. Come, Mees Sylvia," and the 
good-natured M. Thdodore bore her off. 

I kept a wary look-out on the group, Sylvia's 
idiosyncrasies giving cause for caution. She was at 
present, however, occupied by a gigantic chateau- 
fort that the despised Casimir was digging in the 
sand. 

She made frequent journeys to my side with 
items of information. 

" Auntie Lil, see that litde girl in white crepe de 
Chine and a pig-tail ? Her Momma's a dressmaker 
in Paris, Annette says. My ! mustn't she have loads 
of frocks .>" 

"Auntie Lil, la petite Marguerite's got on 
her best white muslin, but sAe ain't got a sun- 
shade!'' 

"What is that thou sayest?" came in shrill 
tones from the quick-eared Marguerite. " No sun- 
shade.^ Ah! no, for me," — in languid tones — "I 
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have a fair skin and no freckles; I do not fear the 
sun!" 

Sylvia gazed darkly upon her friend, but, unable 
to credit so much duplicity, she sighed, and, turn- 
ing, laid the pink parasol tenderly on my knees, to 
keep. 



CHAPTER III 
Sylvia's brownie 

It was the f(&te day of the Marquise. 

The chateau gleamed whitely in the sun as 
Sylvia and I passed through the great iron grilles 
blossoming with roses. 

" For the land's sake," said Sylvia excitedly ; " if 
those aren't the daisiest dresses ! " 

Carriages of all sorts and kinds were crunching 
over the cobbled courtyard, and depositing radiant 
visions at the stone steps of the chateau. 

Sylvia, who was attired in a white embroidered 
frock of ridiculous dimensions and a large mushroom 
hat with roses on it, carried strapped over her 
shoulder a small Brownie camera in a white leather 
case. 

**I shall snap everything and everyone every 
time," she said boastfully. 

" I don't know, Sylvia," I said doubtfully ; 

"don't be troublesome about it. If you're not nice 
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to-day'' with emphasis, " no one will ask you out 
any more." 

We drew up at the foot of the steps. Sylvia 
smoothed out her skirts and, holding her pink 
parasol negligently in one hand, alighted. 

"At what time the carriages.^" she asked con- 
descendingly in French of the clearly amused valet 
depted. 

" Sylvia," I frowned ; " come back, dear ; and let 
me go first, and / will g^ive any orders necessary." 

Sylvia's white suMe [glove wriggled uneasily 
in my grasp, but past experience made me 
firm. 

The salon was a mass of flowers ; every arriving 
guest was provided with a bouquet [except, alas ! 
Sylvia and myself. 

"Why, Auntie Lil!" she [ejaculated shrilly; 
** why, in Sam Hill, ain't we got any posies ? " 

All her friends were there in toilettes of extreme 
elegance, and Sylvia shook bact her curls. " Say, 
shall we go right back. Auntie Lil ? " she murmured 
angrily. But the blond Etienne, he of the always 
spotless ducks, came to the rescue. 

"A few flowers, mademoiselle," he said, present- 
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ing a substantial nosegay to Sylvia's notice; "to 
give with your felicitations — it is the custom." 

"Non, monsieur," said Sylvia, firmly clasping 
her small hands behind her back. "I don't give 
borrowed presents." 

Etienne bowed. 

"As you will, mademoiselle," he said coldly. 
He had never quite forgiven Sylvia the esclandre at 
the Casino. 

" Nasty stuck-up thing ! " she murmured. " I 
don't take much stock in boys who wear socks, 
anyway ! " witheringly. 

The Marquise was receiving congratulations in 
the inner salon, and we joined the stream pressing 
towards her. 

" I brought no posy," said Sylvia, looking up into 
her pretty, faded eyes ; and I feel real badly about 
it, and so — will you have this 'i " With a gulp and 
a sound of tears not far off, Sylvia pushed into the 
Marquise's hand the small Brownie camera, white 
leather case and all — and fled. 

"She had no flowers," I explained. "We 
haven't your pretty custom — and she only got it this 
week," I could not help adding. The Marquise's 
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charming eyes filled with tears. " Coeur d*or ! " she 
murmured ; " but tell Mees Sylvia I cannot take it ; 
no — tell her I should prefer some photographs." 

I found Sylvia in the vestibule, pale and tearful. 
" And thou, Marguerite," she addressed her friend ; 
" how can it be that thou didst not tell me of the 
custom to give bouquets? We have been dis- 
graced." 

But the little Marguerite, flushed and excited, 
listened to no remonstrances. " It is time iorga^ery 
Sylvia," she cried gaily. " Come, then." 

But Sylvia drew back ; not so lightly could she 
forge^ " Oh, Auntie Lil ! " She flung herself into 
my arms, suppressing a rising sob. 

** Sylvia dear," I said, "the Marquise was so 
pleased with the camera ; but — see — she would not 
keep it; she would rather have some snapshots." 
Sylvia's eyes lit up with sombre joy. 

"She wouldn't keep it?" she asked anxiously. 
Then, with a sigh of relief: "Well, perhaps she is 
too old for a Brownie." She scanned my face ; I 
knew better than to smile. 

In the oak-lined dining-room, with its long tables 
loaded with fruit and wine and gdteaux, the perfidious 
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Marguerite was already seated with Etienne, the 
beau of the party, by her side. Sylvia glanced once 
in her direction with a frown. 

" I shall sit right here, Auntie Lil," she said, 
"/don't want no Dago boys hanging around, any- 
way." Next to the Marquise in the place of honour 
sat M. le Curd, with a vacant chair on his left. 
Sylvia, unasked, took off her white sufede gloves and 
the large mushroom hat, and laid them, with the 
pink parasol, on a chair in the window ; then sank 
with a sigh into the empty chair. I secured one 
not far distant. The Marquise and her neighbour 
were talking, but Sylvia was not to be ignored. 

" Bonjour, M. le Cur6," she said in clear tones 
to his half-turned profile. 

" A thousand pardons ! " He turned in apology. 

Sylvia's small upturned face surmounted by a 
huge pink bow met his gaze. 

" Eh ! Mon enfant," he ejaculated. " I did not 
see you. Are you the little American girl ? " 

"Wal, I come from the States, suttingly; but 
I get older every day, don't you worry," said 
Sylvia, by whom references to her youth are seldom 
welcomed. 
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** Without doubt." The Cur6 concealed a smile. 

'* It was my birthday last week," continued 
Sylvia, helping herself to a large tart. " I gotten 
a Brownie — this one, see — from my momma and a 
greenback from my poppa — he's just the buUiest, 
dandiest man!" 

"A greenback! What is that, my child," said 
the Cur6, blinking at this flow of conversation. 

"A greenback — wal," said Sylvia, "where were 
you raised, M. le Cur6 ? It's dollars. I changed it 
and I gotten it here." 

She produced an extremely small gold chain 
purse which hung at her wrist and exhibited a coin. 
"Auntie Lil" — nodding at me — *"s gotten the 
rest." 

There was a pause in the conversation. M. le 
Cur6 appeared at a loss with his extremely grown- 
up neighbour. 

"You gotten any little children.^" said Sylvia 
affably. 

" Many, many," said M. le Cur^ gazing absently 
over Sylvia's head into the sun-strewn garden ; 
"but very, very poor, most of them," he added, 
sighing. M. le Cur6 is a dry, kindly man of 
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perhaps forty-five, with glasses, and a habit of 
blinking behind them. 

"That's bad," said Sylvia. "Don't they get 
enough to eat ? " — anxiously. 

"Sometimes not in the winter, when work is 
scarce; and there's one little girl, Jeannette — you 
should see her, my child, she has never walked, 
she's too weak." 

Sylvia's brown eyes were wide with sympathy. 
Instinctively she grasped her Brownie. " Does she 
snap ? " she said abruptly. 

"Snap?" M. le Curd prides himself on his 
English. 

" Take photographs ? " Sylvia murmured. 

The Cur6, good man, smilingly shook his head. 

" Alas ! no, that is for rich litde demoiselles." 

" But would she like to ? " said Sylvia fingering 
the tablecloth with downcast eyes. 

" But I suppose so — ^without doubt," the Cur6 
rejoined puzzled. Sylvia opened her mouth to 
speak. Then across the table her eyes dwelt on 
Marguerite, flushed, triumphant — apparently the 
success of the afternoon; le beau Etienne was 
helping her to a peach. 
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Sylvia closed her lips with a snap. 

" How ugly he is ! " she said, flashing across the 
table. 

The Curd started. 

"Who, my child?" 

"He — Monsieur Etienne." Sylvia nodded at 
the insensible one. 

" And la petite Marguerite " — raising her voice 
— " she is ugly too ! " 

The bomb was cast, no worse could be done ; 
Sylvia pushed back her chair from the table. 

" Pardon ! " she said haughtily. " It is too hot 
here." She seized her hat, gloves, and the pink 
parasol, and, with head erect and flushed cheeks, 
joined the usually despised Casimir on the 
lawn. 

There were games for the children after tea. 
Sylvia out-bicycled the boys, skipped the girls into 
tears, and was generally victorious with a proud 
and detached air; Etienne and Marguerite she 
ignored. 

"It is time to go, Sylvia," I said presently; 
" our victoria is here." 

" Tm tuckered out with this party, anyway. 
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Auntie Lil/' she said, and advanced to kiss the 
Marquise's hand. 

"Bon jour, M. le Cur^" she said, pausing 
before that amused ecclesiastic. She scanned his 
face anxiously, turned abrupdy, and ran down the 
terraced steps to the carriage. 

I got in after her. "Sylvia," I began, "you 
should let me go first." 

"Just wait, Auntie Lil," she said hastily, and 
reascended the steps, her small brown legs and 
glacd shoes [emerging from a mass of frilled 
petticoats. 

"Voici, M. le Cur6," she said, seizing the 
Brownie camera once more from round her neck. 
" For the little Jeannette." She pressed it into his 
unwilling hand, turned, and fled down the steps to 
the carriage. 

" AUez, cocher," she cried feverishly ; " et vite." 

As we turned out of the avenue Nature had 
her way; Sylvia buried her head in the cushions 
and burst into lamentations. 

" I don't care," came forth in muffled tones ; 
** the little Marguerite ain't got a Brownie anyway." 
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But the Brownie came back by next morning*s 
post, and with it a kindly intimation from the Cur6 
that a small part of Sylvia's greenback would 
perhaps on the whole be more useful to the bed- 
ridden Jeannette. 

"TU mail it all, Auntie Lil," Sylvia said 
recklessly. " Yes, sir ; every red cent of it." 



CHAPTER IV 
Sylvia's griffin 

It was the Fancy fair at the Casino. 

The great, glittering room was lined with stalls, 
white, dainty, and much be-ribboned stalls presided 
over by the youthful dUgantes — the birds of passage 
— of the sunlit town. 

" Why ain't you got a stall. Auntie Lil ? " Sylvia 
asked angrily for the twentieth time as she hurriedly 
surveyed the room as we entered. "You're way 
cunninger than the Princesse Rend and Madame de 
Beauprd, nasty stuck-up things " 

" Hush, Sylvia," I said faintly as we passed pre- 
cisely before that lady's stall ; " you see, this fair is 
organised by French ladies. Besides, I've got to 
look after you." 

" I wouldn't sell programmes," said Sylvia darkly, 
** not for a farm. Auntie Lil." 

The little Marguerite, in white muslin, with blue 
ribbons, was dispensing programmes at the further 
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end of the room ; by an oversight Sylvia had not 
been asked. An extremely pretty young woman in 
a frock just unfolded from its Paris carton darted at 
us: 

" Et Mees Sylvia, elle ne vend rien ? " 

Sylvia scowled. 

" Non, Madame," she said tartly. " I have 
come to buy." She dangled a. small chain-purse at 
her wrist affectedly. 

"But how," cried the smiling Madame de 
Beauprd, "is it possible ? Mees Sylvia is far too 
pretty not to sell something." 

Sylvia eyed me furtively. I looked away. 

**Je veux bien, Madame." She almost sighed 
with satisfaction. 

The young stall-holder disappeared behind her 
counter for a moment. 

" Auntie Lil," said Sylvia to me hurriedly, " it's 
— it's for the poor ! " 

She donned the knot of pink ribbons and the 
lace-frilled basket of programmes presented to her, 
and turned to me. 

" I want you should take one. Auntie Lil," she 
said, "and I'll pay." 
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" Thank you, Sylvia dear," I said gravely ; " but 
I think I'd better pay for what I buy, as you say it's 
for the poor." 

Sylvia departed. She wore a white embroidered 
frock with a big rose hat, pink silk stockings, and 
kid shoes to match, from New York. Here, there, 
and everywhere in the sea of pretty women and 
their attendant cavaliers I saw her small figure. 

Not long after she returned. 

" I gotten fifty francs. Auntie Lil," she called 
excitedly ; "just hustled round — and la petite 
Marguerite " (a good two inches taller than Sylvia), 
"she ain't got twenty. What'U I do now, 
Madame?" Sylvia advanced and addressed 
Madame de Beaupr6, surrounded by a bevy of 
young men. 

" Will you help here. Mademoiselle ? " 

It was a flower-stall loaded with a profusion of 
exquisite variety. 

" You bet your shoes ! " Sylvia shook back her 
curls, filled her programme basket with button-holes, 
and dived into the crowd. 

The afternoon was advancing, the room over- 
flowing ; streams of charmingly attired mammas with 
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small children by the hand thronged the vestibule, 
and the gilded youth of the plage d'6t6 clustered 
round the stalls. The iced drinks of the Princesse 
Ren6, a radiantly pretty brunette, did a roaring 
trade ; the sales everywhere went with a snap. 
Sylvia, flushed and smiling, sold her buttonholes as 
fast as her small hands, trembling with excitement, 
could hand them out, 

" The last, five francs," she cried gaily, tendering 
the last to the always elegant Etienne, who lounged 
by. 

" Five francs ! " said that blas6 youth of thirteen ; 
"ah, no! Mademoiselle; five sous, if you like." 

Sylvia drew herself up. 

" Have you lost your mind, Monsieur Etienne ? " 
she cried scornfully. " Think this is the sale-day at 
the Two-cent Bazaar ? " 

But Monsieur de Mar, a young Parisian of our 
acquaintance, carrying many useless objects, caught 
her eye; Sylvia is nothing if not histrionic. She 
turned with a ravishing air. 

"Don't you reckon you're just wild for this 
cunning posy ? " she said. 

The young man gazed down on her. 
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A thousand pardons, Mees Sylvia ; you 
say -?" 

" I say," said Sylvia snappishly in French as 
Etienne drew near to listen, "you are un galant 
homme, and do not refuse to buy flowers from — er 
— ^ladies." 

I caught the young man's eye in time to stop a 
budding smile. 

" But certainly not, Mademoiselle ; how 
much?" 

" Ten francs," said the wily Sylvia, approaching 
the counter of the exquisitely attired and golden- 
headed Madame de Beauprd. 

"Ten francs! It's stiff," said the young man; 
" but voici, Mees Sylvia." 

" ni pin it in," said Sylvia coquettishly, raising 
herself on the points of her kid toes. " You needn't 
bend, thank you." She scowled at Etienne. " Some- 
thing for five sous for Monsieur," she said, indicating 
that sheepish youth to the much-amused Madame de 
Beaupr6, "and you can mail it to Marguerite," she 
added witheringly. 

Etienne sought his mother's stall close by. 

" She is of a malhonn^tete, that little American," 
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he said curtly, **and I have no more money, 



maman." 



His mother drew a fifty- franc note from her 
chatelaine purse. 

" Here, my angel, and buy nothing from that 
impolite little one." 

Sylvia affected deafness. She looked over 
Etienne*s head as he bought a bunch of roses for 
five francs. 

"True as sin. Auntie Lil," she said explosively 
to me, " I feel sort of I must scratch him." 

"Sylvia," I said nervously, "you absolutely 
promised me you'd never scratch again. You 
should be ashamed to think of such a thing." 

Sylvia looked at her nails. 

"Say, they're manicured good, an5rway," she 
said complacently, and with a change of front 
extending two plump hands with pink and polished 
extremities. *' Bon jour. Marguerite." 

Marguerite, in a much frilled confection, and 
wearing Etienne's roses, approached, her arms full. 

" Dost thou not buy, Sylvia } " she said, kissing 
her friend coldly; "this is the place to spend one's 
money — for the poor," she added piously. 
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" Think I took it for the Savings Bank ? " said 
Sylvia composedly. " Hast thou a cold in the head, 
Marguerite, that thou art dull ? " 

"Sylvia," I intervened hurriedly, "look; the 
gentleman wants those lilies." 

The sale was effected with much despatch on 
Sylvia's part. 

"Are these not pretty roses?" the artful 
Marguerite continued. " Etienne gave them to me, 
but they match thy hat," 

"Thanks," said Sylvia briefly ; " I've no use for 
conceited chumps of boys, and I don't go round 
making goo-goo eyes for roses, anyway. Petite 
pr^tentieuse ! " she added aside. 

" Sylvia," I said firmly, " if you say one more word 
like that I shall take you straight home here and now." 

Sylvia sniffed. 

"I'll be good for you, honey," she said affably ; 
" but girls that think the sun shines at the end of 
their nose — ^wal, I just despise them." 

She swung her chain purse viciously. "I'm 
going to buy now," she said shortly 

Five minutes later my name echoed through the 
room. 
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** Auntie Lil" — Sylvia's shrill treble echoed 
excitedly as she pushed through the crowd — " IVe 
bought a griffin, and it's just the cunningest, cutest 
little mite outside heaven." 

She held a small and struggling griffon tight 
round the middle of the body. 

"Say, Tm 'most crazy. Auntie Lil," she con- 
tinued, ecstatically hugging it to her chest. " But 
my ! " with a sigh, " I'll just have to give my life 
to it." 

But her joy was of short duration. 

With curls flying, and flushed cheeks, the 
litde Marguerite flew down the room, now 
somewhat emptying, for "le five o'clock" next 
door. 

"Thou hast Tou-Tou le Griffon Bruxellois," 
Marguerite cried excitedly. '* How daredst thou 
take him, Sylvia?" 

Sylvia paled. 

" Take him," she said angrily, " thou art mad ; 
Casimir sold him to me for twenty francs." 

" Twenty francs — ^la ! la ! He cost one thousand, 
and is the great tombola, the gift of her Royal 
Highness the Comtesse de Paris." 
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Sylvia put the now yapping Tou-Tou behind 
her back. 

" Darn the old Comtesse ! " she said angrily, and 
stamped her foot. 

" Sylvia darling," I said, " I am afraid Marguerite 
is right ; but, see, you can have twenty tickets for 
the raffle with your twenty francs." 

Sylvia's curly head drooped. I took the 
cherished griffon gently from her trembling fingers 
and handed it to the triumphant Marguerite, while 
Sylvia turned, and, throwing herself on a heap of 
shavings behind the stall, burst into lamentations. 

"Come, Sylvia darling," I said anxiously, 
"there's such nice chocolate next door, and 
brioches — and here's Monsieur de Mar looking 
for us." 

Sylvia sprang to her feet. 

" I don't want no chocolate," she said defiantly, 
though her lip trembled, " and — and — I don't want 
no griffins." 

Monsieur de Mar held in his hands an enormous 
French doll with blinking eyes and the most alluring 
of toilettes. He handed it to Sylvia with a bow 
and a smile. 
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" With my respectful compliments, Mees Sylvia, 
if you will accept it." 

"Thank you, Monsieur," Sylvia said, gravely 
receiving the large and ruinous poupie de luxe into 
her arms and placing a sighing kiss upon its 
forehead. 

Over ices and Velfry*s best cakes at the little 
marble-topped tables, and Monsieur de Mar's 
attentions, an occasional smile dimpled the comer of 
Sylvia's mouth, but a tear stood on her long lashes 
as we rose. She sat down silently behind the stall 
and took off the doll's boots. 

"They've gotten thirteen buttons," she said with 
a gleam of melancholy interest. 

A lull had fallen on the assembly. 

The orchestra was playing Caressante plaintively 
and softly, and the drawing for the tombola was 
announced. 

The whole audience pressed towards the plat- 
form ; Sylvia, holding tightly by my hand, stood in 
the background. Alas ! her worst fears were to be 
verified — the gros lot fell, most ill-timed jest of 
Fate ! to the little Marguerite. 

"Sylvia," I said recklessly, "never mind; well 
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send to Paris — ** but Sylvia's downcast face was 
hidden by the large rose hat, and " Let's go home 
right away, Auntie Lil," came in muffled tones from 
beneath it 

But the gods relent at times. 

" See, Sylvia," I said, " here are Marguerite and 
her mother." 

The Marquise carried somewhat gingerly the 
discontented and struggling Tou-Tou. 

" Sylvia," she said, advancing, " thou lovest the 
little dog, is it not?" (Thus casually are our 
destinies decided). "For Marguerite he snapped 
at her; she likes him not! Wilt thou have 
him?" 

With a choking cry, Sylvia opened her arms, 
the Paris doll falling to the ground, and Tou-Tou 
was clasped to her heart. 

Marguerite picked up the doll and tendered it 
envyingly to her friend. 

" Keep it, thou," Sylvia cried, pushing it with a 
disengaged arm towards the enchanted Marguerite ; 
" her boots have thirteen buttons." Then, throwing 
her arm around her now-restored friend, "And 
never, never," she said ardently, "will I say thou 
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art pretentious — nor yet that thou thinkest the sun 
to shine at the end of thy nose ! " 

"Auntie Lil," cried Sylvia, with a sigh of 
ecstasy as she leant back against the coup6 cushions 
later on, " the litde Marguerite comes one in a box, 
I will say, though Tou-Tou snapped at her; but, 
then, after all, he's only a Griffin ! " 



CHAPTER V 
Sylvia's shoot 

It was the morning of the big battue; Sylvia, 
who occupied a small pink-and-white room out 
of mine, had been awake and agog since an early 
hour. 

Twenty times she had run from her much be- 
pillowed bed to the great windows overlooking the 
courtyard. 

" There's no one come yet. Auntie Lil." 

" I should think not, Sylvia," I responded irri- 
tably ; " it's not five o'clock. Go back to bed at once, 
or you won't be able to go out with the chasseurs at 
all." 

A pause, a few muffled sighs and turnings from 
side to side, then, softly : 

"Auntie Lil!" 

I knew better than to answer. I heard Sylvia's 

small feet pattering gently over the floor. '* Wake 

up, Tou Tou!" came in an audible whisper; "I'd 
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be ashamed to sleep like any old grampus if / was a 
little dog what's mistress has been awake 'most since 
last night ! " 

The somnolent Tou Tou grunted fretfully. 
" Sylvia," I said firmly, ** if you don't go to sleep 
and leave Tou Tou alone I shall send Annette away 
when she comes to dress you." 

Various mutterings anent ** unkind Auntie Lils" 
and " low-down lazy little dogs " were succeeded by 
loud and unnatural snorings, and presendy Sylvia 
fell asleep in earnest. 

At seven, when I went in, she lay flushed and 
warm amongst her lace pillows, four small curlers 
adorning the front of her head, and one chubby arm 
encircling the hairy Tou Tou. 

There was a knock at the door, and Sylvia 
bounded to a sitting posture. 

"Say, Annette!" she cried, "I want to be 
through in three shakes — might as well be dead and 
buried as up in this old room." She sprang from 
her bed and donned a miniature pink silk and 
muslin dressing-gown, and flew to the window. 

** There's Alphonse cleaning the auto!" she 
cried, waving excitedly to the embarrassed chauffeur ; 
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*'may I go help him when Vm through, Auntie 
Lil?" 

"Certainly not, Sylvia," I said severely; '*the 
marquise expects you to behave well to-day, just 
like a little French girl would do on a visit. You 
must go down to breakfast with me." 

Sylvia pouted, but superintended Annette's pre- 
parations. "I'm real rushed, Annette," she said 
feverishly, "so just you hustle. And Aon't forget 
the Parfum d' Amour," she added, dipping a pink 
finger critically into the large bath provided for her. 

With many repeated interruptions, rushes to the 
windows in various stages of disAa6t/le, reprimands 
to Tou Tou, excursions into my room with sugges- 
tions for her own and my toilette, Sylvia at last was 
dressed. 

She wore what she called a " shirt-waist costoom," 
of a microscopic red shepherd's-plaid, extremely 
short and spreading at the hem, a red leather belt, 
long laced shooting-boots, and a French canotier 
with an upstanding red wing. 

"Say, honey, I don't look so poisonous.^" she 
said, revolving coquettishly before the big glass. 

"You look quite tidy," I said primly. 
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Her face fell. 

"And you look just sweet; awful cute," she 
said regretfully. " Wal," with a sigh, " my mommall 
be real mad to think my costoom didn't pan out as 
well as she thought." 

"It's very nice, of course, Sylvia," I said hastily ; 
"but little girls don't want to think too much of 
their clothes." 

"For the land's sake!" Sylvia dashed to the 
window. "There's a motor. Oh!" with shrill 
ecstasy, "two more — ^and a brake. Oh! fifteen, 
twenty gen'lemen." 

Downstairs in the courtyard and hall the house- 
party — ^. bevy of smart and sparkling Parisians in 
short skirts and the trimmest of waists, and the fine 
flower of shooting men from the neighbourhood was 
assembling. Sylvia was kissed by the women, and 
extended a small, plump hand to the more favoured 
men for the same ceremony. The Marquis, on the 
white circular steps, received the arriving sportsmen, 
and, in the well-mannered French fashion, presented 
to us all who were strangers. Sylvia was [pale with 
excitement. 

" My ! " she said, gazing round on the crowd of 
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stalwart Nimrods ; ''don't care if I never see a bay 
again/* 

The enormous taUe, the length ot the great 
dining-room, groaned beneath the weight of a sub- 
stantial defeuner de chasse. From my end I could 
observe Sylvia doing justice to more than one cold 
viand, and &vouring her neighbours with conversa- 
tion ; much laughter seemed the result. 

She had met her friend, la petite Marguerite, 
daughter of the house, in the vestibule. Marguerite 
wore her every-day blue check, and Sylvia, who had 
thought to have to outshine a rival, hung her head. 

"Ah! Thou hast a new toilette," Marguerite 
said sadly ; " for me maman thought it would be de 

tropr 

Wi\ Sylvia has tact ; she threw her arms round her 
friend. " Wal," she said, " for me, seest thou, it is 
the first chasse I've ever seen, and my momma 
wanted I should be real smart. But for thee, thou 
hast the habit of these great feasts." 

The little Marguerite's face cleared. "It suits 
thee, Sylvia," she said ungrudgingly, and all was 
well. 

In the great courtyard there was much animation 
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and unnecessary buckling on of cartridge bags by 
the iUgantes of the party. 

" If I hadn't forgotten Tou Tou, Auntie Lil," 
Sylvia suddenly exclaimed ; "Til fetch him right 
away." 

"He'd better stay with Annette, Sylvia," I 
said. 

"With Annette?" she cried incredulously; 
"why, he's just crazy to go to the shoot." 

" You must either leave him, or stay with him," 
I said inexorably. 

Sylvia's head drooped ominously. 

"I just hate to side-track that dog," she said 
tempestuously, "and he thought he was coming." 

She left me and drew Albert, her friend 
the valet de pied, aside, murmuring instruc- 
tions ; and well pleased with so easy a victory I 
moved on. 

Sylvia had her full meed of success. During 
the morning she was at the Marquis's />(?5/^, silent 
and important, at her friend Monsieur de Mar's 
more than once, though invariably shutting her eyes 
and ears at the moment of actual carnage. 

" Say, Auntie Lil," she confided importantly to 
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me as we neaxed the buffet in the woods, '* I had a 
perfectly lovely time ; don't you reckon Tm 'most 
growed up now ? " 

"Well, Sylvia," I said gravely, *' you are grow- 
ing every day, of course." 

As we arrived at the rendezvous a loud and 
shrill yapping was heard. Sylvia glanced at me: 
" If that ain't Tou Tou ! " she said dupliciously, and 
darted towards the little dog. 

" It's extremely naughty," I began — 

Sylvia clasped him to her heart. 

" I only said he was to come if he got tuckered 
out," she said meekly, "and oh! honey," and her lip 
trembled, "you won't send him back, sweet, lovely 
Auntie Lil?" 

There is in Sylvia a combination of extreme 
wickedness and pathos it takes a far firmer person 
than I to resist. Weak that I was I wavered. 

"Well, he's here now, and you must look after 
him," I said. 

Sylvia flung a disengaged arm round my 
neck. 

" If you aren't all wool and a yard wide ! " she 
exclaimed rapturously ; " ain't she just the dandiest, 
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daisiest thing! Moi je Tadore, ma tante!" she 
added to the company at large. 

" Mees Sylvia has the privilege of speech," said 
the Marquis gallantly, and we all laughed. 

After luncheon Sylvia dragged the unwilling 
Tou Tou, who had lunched heavily, in her wake. 
"See," she said virtuously, " I've got him held by a 
lead, and he's just as good as candy." 

At that moment a fine roebuck was sighted by 
Monsieur de Mar, Sylvia's cavalier for the moment. 
Tou Tou, his virtue and his danger, was forgotten. 
She clasped her hands in breathless excitement, and 
the wily griffon, seizing the chance, scurried with 
vicious ardour into the direct line of fire. 

Sylvia sprang forward. There was a report and 
a shout. Monsieur de Mar had aimed low, and 
Sylvia lay a still small heap by the now deafened 
and alarmed litde dog. 

" I ain't hurt, Auntie Lil," she said, as I reached 
her ; " I kind of petered out — I dunno why." 

**Ne bougez pas, Mademoiselle." The keeper 
passed a hand rapidly over each separate limb. 
Sylvia, pale but composed, continued to repeat : " I 
ain't hurt — je n'ai pas mal." She got up rather 
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unsteadily, and taking Monsieur de Mar's hand, 
insisted on walking, while I led the disgraced Tou 
Tou by his lead. The gaiety of the morning 
had subsided, and Sylvia's treble was heard no 
more. 

We were to meet the carriages at a given point, 
and as we reached them Sylvia turned and looked 
for me. " Say, Auntie Lil " — she took a litde run 
towards me ; she was very pale. With a sobbing 
cry she threw herself into my arms. " I guess," she 
said faintly, " I guess I musi be sick." 

It was nothing worse than a little flesh wound in 
the arm, which a tiny trickle betrayed, but she was 
a very small, pale Sylvia as Monsieur de Mar carried 
her to the brake and laid her on the cushions. A 
little brandy from his flask brought her round, very 
wan, and, for her, almost subdued. 

"Say. Auntie Lil," she murmured, "I'm real 
sorry — " 

"Never mind, darling," I returned, "you should 
have said you were hurt." 

" Why, no, honey," with a flash of the old spirit, 
"suttinly not," glancing at Monsieur de Mar, who 
held her hand, " he'd have been plumb-crazy. And 
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don't you worry any." she added to the over- 
whelmed young man, "I'm real glad to have been 
shot; I reckon I'm 'most the only young girl in 
Kansas City what's had that distinction, and I think 
it's just fine." 



CHAPTER VI 

SYLVIA AT THE FAIR 

It ^as the last day of the Fair. 

" rm just that crazy to go, Auntie Lil," Sylvia 
volunteered for the twentieth time. ** Can't we start 
right now ? " 

"Sylvia, dear," I said firmly, "you must have 
supper first, and if you're too excited to eat we can't 
go at all!" 

Sylvia sighed loudly and seated herself with 
compressed lips in full view of the preparations for 
the repast. 

For one mortal fortnight had Sylvia worn the 

soles of her thin American "ties" on the gritty 

gangways of the Foire ; morning and afternoon she 

had dragged Annette or myself to the ramparts of 

the town, and coin after coin had been extracted 

from her money-box by dint of turning it upside 

down. 
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*' Sylvia," I said austerely, "you'll have to be 
careful to-night with your money." 

" My Poppa's as rich — ^as rich ^s Julius Creeser,'' 
said Sylvia vaingloriously, but hurrying over the 
final nouns and smoothing out the flounces of her 
short check silk frock in affected carelessness. 

" Your papa is by no means as rich as Croesus, 
Sylvia," I said reprovingly; "and, anyhow, you 
must learn not to be extravagant." 

" Do you like mean, stingy old things, Auntie 
Lil } " inquiringly. 

" Sylvia, here is supper." 

Sylvia swallowed some bread-and-milk and burnt 
herself, despatched the wing of a chicken in three 
minutes, and professed herself totally imable to touch 
blanc-mange. 

Five minutes later we had boarded the tram. 

" A la foire, s'il vous plait. Monsieur." 

Sylvia extended a small white-kid hand with a 
sou to the amused conductor, and negligently jingled 
the money in her chain purse. 

"Shall I take your purse?" I asked as we 
alighted. 

"Now, don't you*worry any, Auntie Lil," she 
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replied somewhat haughtily. " I guess I can hold 
it." 

" How much have you got, dear?" I said more 
meekly, but grasping Sylvia by the hand as crowds 
of peasants, soldiers, and vociferating Frenchmen 
surged round us. 

** Search me ; I dunno ! " Sylvia replied lightly — 
her colloquialisms are varied and surprising. " Any- 
way," she said, ** I'm going to see the Little Ponies, 
the Wrestlers, the Legless Man, Hardi les Boers, 
and the Japanese Juggler." 

We were to meet the Marquise and la petite 
Marguerite at the entrance to the fair. 

Sylvia greeted her friend with a hasty kiss. 
" We will see all, is it not. Marguerite ? " she said. 
" Let us start at once." 

We began with the Japanese Juggler, a palpably 
Parisian gutter-snipe in a kimono. Sylvia was 
breathless. 

" That's a mighty smart man," she said, as we 
left ; *' wouldn't he be handy as a gardener. Auntie 
Lil, if he can make little trees grow right there 
when he likes ? " 

The Legless, man with his feet comfortably 
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stowed away under him, moved Sylvia to tears. 
She had insisted on seeing him. 

" Sittin' on his legs ? " she said incredulously, as 
I hurried her from the booth, and wiping away a 
last tear with a microscopic handkerchief. " Why, 
but that's deceiving^ Auntie Lil!" with open-eyed 
horror. 

"Tm afraid it is, Sylvia," I said weakly, "but 
he's got to live, you see." 

" Wal, must he side-track folks to live, Auntie 
Lil.? Sittin'onhislegs?" 

I was unable to cope — at the fair — with social 
problems. 

Abnormally developed Frenchmen in green 
tights defied the world from the steps of a 
gorgeous booth, while a brass band brayed dis- 
cordandy. 

" Oh ! come right in, honey." Sylvia in a fever 
of expectation hurried to the turnstile. The 
Marquise demurred. ^* Marguerite and I will await 
you," she said. 

We were ushered to the seats of honour. " Why, 
there ain't no horses," Sylvia cried, "and not one 
paper hoop." 
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^'Hush, it*s not a circus, Sylvia, but wrestling, 
and very clever." 

*' I call it a>i>/show," said Sylvia loudly. " Oh ! 
he*s hurting him." With a scream she rose in her 
pla(^. 

"Come away at once," I said; "I knew 
you wouldn't like it, though it's only a — a 
game. 

''I should think they'd be ashamed to act so," 
Sylvia said, indignantly. "C'etait tres laid," she 
explained to her friend with dignity ; " we did not 
wait." 

The next pause was at the Chevaux Autos — 
horrible animals diat whirred round and aloft in 
switdiback undulations. 

Sylvia's eyes sparkled. 

'' £u-ugh ! This is the best thai is ! " she said 
briefly ; " my fav'rite show." Before I could inter- 
fere she was at the guichet. 

•* I've gotten twenty tickets for you and me," she 
cried, returning excitedly. "YouTl just love it, 
Auntie LO, and not be tmfyy ill." 

•* Oh, Sylvia, 111 just look on," I said, famdy, 
** and let you go on." 
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Three small, bare-footed boys had gathered near 
the great glittering stand, with its prancing steeds, 
its mirrors, electric lights, and deafening automatic 
band. The music slowed down. 

"They're stopping," Sylvia breathed. "Come 
on, Marguerite. Won't you ride any. Auntie Lil ? " 
with lingering incredulity. 

" No, darling," firmly, " I'd rather not." " Great 
Teddy Rooselveldt ! " Sylvia danced with excite- 
ment. The animals came to a stand, and in one 
bound she was on a snow-white horse with red 
harness. The litde Marguerite was helped to her 
saddle by the proprietor. 

The small boys with envious mien drew near; 
they gazed at Sylvia. The band struck up the 
Mat'chiche ; Marguerite gave a faint exclamation ; 
Sylvia waved an imaginary whip, gripped her 
pummel firmly, and soared into Elysium, her curls 
flying in the breeze behind. 

"T'amuses tu. Marguerite.^" she cried, as, the 
regulation three minutes over, the moving circus 
slowed down. "Why don't they get on, Auntie 
Lil ? " excitedly designating the small boys. " Why 
don't you, sonny } Ain't they got no money I " she 
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asked, eagerly. *' Could I give them tickets, pore 
lirboys?" 

" If you like," I said, doubtfiilly. 

** Vous pouvez monter ! " she cried to the aston- 
ished youths. ** rU pay." 

Without much ado the grinning trio bestrode 
three steeds behind her. The less valorous 
Marguerite, rather pale, dismounted hastily. 

** Go thou, Sylvia," she murmured ; " for me, it 
makes me ill." 

Sylvia sniffed. ** I swan," she muttered audibly ; 
" That girl ain't got as much spunk as you can shake 
a stick at ! " As long as the tickets held out Sylvia 
stood treat. With sheepish smiles the elated riders 
thanked her. 

** It is nothing," she said affably. " Tm mighty 
thirsty," she turned to me. ** Think they are 
too!" 

But I stopped any further amenities ; as it was, 
we were followed at a distance by the youthful party 
for the rest of the evening. 

" Dost thou like those gamins, dirty and poor .^" 
the little Marguerite asked .disdainfully of her 
friend^ 
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"Why, yes," Sylvia replied tartly; "it don't 
take any almighty smartness to ride those wooden 
hosses, but they gotten that much, anyway." 

At the Dwarf Ponies Sylvia bestowed carrots 
on the greedy little animals, with a distrait air. 
When we emerged her followers were close at 
hand. 

"Those pore boys, honey," Sylvia said tenta- 
tively ; " reckon they'd like to go in." 

" YouVe still your presents to get, Sylvia," I said 
wamingly. 

"That's a cinch, Auntie Lil." She gazed into 
the depths of her chain purse. " I've just got to be 
awful 'cute, to get one single thing. Suppose I 
couldn't have a little more, honey — just ten dollars 
p'raps." She slipped her hand into mine ingrati- 
atingly. 

" Not a farthing," I said firmly. He who hesi- 
tates with Sylvia is lost. She sighed. 

"It's kind of hard," she murmured, " to go to an 
old fair without ten dollars — or — a red cent 
hardly." 

"You've had sums, Sylvia," I said severely. 
" Now, here's Marguerite back." 
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The little Marguerite had been buying bon-bons. 
"Wilt thou have some nougat, Sylvia," she said, 
tendering a large box, "or ginger-bread? But 
come thou rather and choose for thyself at the 
Bearded Woman." 

The booths glittered in tempting array. 

" I must get my momma's present first," Sylvia 
said decidedly. "What thinkest thou, Marguerite 
— ^a jewelled comb or a cunning little saucepan?" 
(She had leanings towards a small silver Etna.) 

"A saucepan, la la!" Marguerite exclaimed; 
" but Madame thy mother," with a faint giggle, " si 
not a cook." 

It is ill jesting with Sylvia's affections. " Petite 
sotte ! " she cried ; " darest thou to laugh ? If thou 
couldst ever hope to be like my momma — with thy 
squinting eyes and thy — thy — " Sylvia paused for 
vituperation sufficient — " turned-up nose." 

''SylviaV I interrupted, aghast; "beg 
Marguerite's pardon at once, and say you know she 
doesn't squint, or — " 

The Marquise interposed, peace was restored, 
and the much-affronted Marguerite and Sylvia led 
the way hand-in hand. A comb was duly selected. 
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At the Bearded Woman's stall the Marquise, 
duly instructed, drew me aside. 

A huge ginger-bread was presently pushed into 
my hands. 

'* I expect you'll like it, honey," Sylvia said, "and 
no one else is to eat one mite. Now I gotten two 
francs left for Tou-Tou and Marguerite. Oh 
my/'' 

I had for one moment deposited the large cake 
on a packing case — Sylvia's three satellites in our 
wake were close at hand — and — cupidity overcoming 
gratitude — the elder youth slipped by, and, seizing 
the ginger-bread, disappeared behind the booths. 

With a scream Sylvia was after him. 

" Sylvia, stop ! " I called vainly. 

Down side-alleys, up others they flew. Terror 
helping me, I followed, panting. At the outskirts of 
the fair I came upon a struggling mass on the 
ground. 

" I got him, I got him ! " Sylvia's treble rent the 
air. " Auntie Lil, Auntie Lil ! Of all the horrid 
low-down thieves ! " she gasped ; " call a commissaire, 
he'll go to prison." 

She rose, dragging the now tearful law-breaker 
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— rather taller than herself — behind her. ** M^chant ! 
Vilain ! " she said, " and I treated you ! " 

Muffled sounds of *'avais faim" were heard. 
" Oh ! " Sylvia's eyes grew wide. " He £y peaky," 
she said, " and, oh ! here's the commissaire." 

A guardian of the law bore down upon us. 
" Go," Sylvia said hastily ; " vite, vite — ^partez — and 
don't you steal again, and don t be hungry,'' she added, 
pushing her two-franc piece into the bony hand of 
her enemy. 

"It is nothing — ^a mistake," she loftily informed 
the agent de ville, smoothing out her ruffled frock. 

" But, Auntie Lil," producing the somewhat bat- 
tered ginger-bread, ** I guess this had best be Tou- 
Tou's present now, and," with a gleam, ** p'raps 
p'raps you'll loan me a dollar for your noo one." 



CHAPTER VII 
Sylvia's prize 

The windows of the salle-i-manger looked over the 
plage^ wkh its rows of white and gleaming machines, 
its crowns of Paris frocks and spotless ducks, over 
the bed3 of scarlet and purple, to the shimmering 
blue of the sea. 

" I like hotels," Sylvia announced with a breath 
of satisfaction as she seated herself at our small 
flower-decked table. " I think they're the vurry 
nicest things." 

The hotel orchestra was lingering over the " Valse 

Tendresse," as we had entered ; Sylvia, in a short 

blue muslin frock, much inlet with Valenciennes, and 

a huge blue bow restraining the curls on to^ of her 

small brown head, had walked the length of the 

room between the groups of pretty mondaines and 

their cavaliers who mostly filled the hotel, with 

absolute self-possession. 

" Land of liberty ! " she said, gazing round and 
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unfolding her napkin. "How perfectly lovely ; it s 
'most like my country." 

A table at our right attracted her attention. A 
charmingly pretty woman with fair hair, her husband, 
and a boy in white linen and a pale green tie, his 
hair en brosse, and a general air of uprightness, 
caught her eye. 

"I like that boy," she further announced in a 
loud aside. ** My ! ain't he slick ! " 

The youth in question looked up and caught a 
coquettish glance in his direction. 

"Eat your soup, Sylvia," I said severely, "and 
don't make remarks. It's rude— especially for little 
girls." 

•'Seems HI' girls can't live^ this side," Sylvia 
murmured. " Why, home I just talk and talk. I 
ain't so very little, any way," she added, drawing 
herself up. " If I sit so " — with an air — " no one 'd 
know I wasn't a smallish grown-up. Would they, 
Auntie Lil } " anxiously. 

A little later our neighbours left the dining-room. 
Sylvia fidgeted on her chair. 

"Can't we hustle. Auntie Lil.^" she asked 
presently, " I'm through." 
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Outside in the vestibule her friends were standing 
near the entrance ; Sylvia, in passing, dropped a 
small chain bangle she wore ; the object of her 
admiration sprang to restore it to her. 

"Je vous remercie, monsieur," she said with 
dignity. , ' 

" Du tout, mademoiselle." 

There was a pause. 

Sylvia, with downcast eyes, donned the bangle. 
The fastening seemed hard. 

"Sylvia," I called. 

With a smile the pretty mother of Sylvia s friend 
bent forward ; ** If you permitted, mademoiselle." 
Sylvia, with a glance at me, held out her arm. 

"That's my Auntie Lil," she said presently, 
when the bangle was fastened. "Ain't she 
dinky ? " We perforce accepted the introduction — 
Sylvia and her cavalier moved slowly towards the 
door. 

" Mademoiselle est bien mignonne," the cavalier's 
mamma ventured. 

" That's a real smart boy," Sylvia said to me, as 
later we took the lift to our rooms; "his front 
name's Pierre, and he isn't any hayseed — for a 
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Dago," she added condescendingly. "He's going 
to be my friend." 

In the next few days the friendship prospered. 
Pierre was all respectful devotion ; Sylvia, radiant, 
the sole recipient of his attentions. It was too bright 
to last. 

One evening, after dinner, there were musicians 
on the terrace — Neapolitans, with guitars, and 
crimson sashes. Sylvia's eyes snapped with delight 
as we took our places. 

"Say, where's that boy?" she asked excitedly, 
waving a small lace fan she fancied extremely. " Oh, 
my!" 

I turned at Sylvia's exclamation. 

Our new friends, the De Belforts, were having 
coffee under the palms ; with them was a lady, and 
in an armchair a pale but lovely little girl, with light 
golden curls. At her side the perfidious Pierre was 
seated, her hand in his. 

Sylvia's eyes flashed. 

"Of course, if folks like white-faced babies, 
why, they can have them, I reckon," she said 
scathingly, and seated herself with her back to the 
couple. 
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In the excitement of Bella NapoHs and Stella 
Confidentes Sylvia forgot her rival. 

" I wish to present to you my cousin, if you 
permit." The too-attractive Pierre stood before us 
bowing. Sylvia tossed her head. 

** Go and make friends, Sylvia, and be nice,'' I 
added. She came back presendy. 

" They call her Claire," she said briefly. " / call 
her a ninny." 

The next day was the children's Battle ot 
Flowers; Sylvia had talked of litde else for 
weeks. 

The scene was most animated. All carriages 
and motors were to drive on the Digue, a procession 
finally forming in the Casino grounds. Sylvia had 
insisted on our having a small motor, a moving 
bower of pink blossoms, with the Stars and Stripes 
floating proudly over all. 

"If we ain't struck twelve with our auto! 
Reckon we'll have a prize, Auntie Lil ? " she asked 
feverishly. 

•'I'm afraid there are finer cars than ours," I 
answered; "but we shall see." 

Sylvia, in rose-pink from head to foot, her eyes 
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gleaming, her cheeks a brilliant hue, stood on the 
seat and flung flowers vigorously. We in turn were 
smothered. 

"I swan!" she cried enraptured; 'Tm 'most 
crazy about this battle— don't you think it's just 
Heaven, Auntie Lil ? I don't see my friend," she 
cried presently. "Oh, my!" An avalanche of 
white roses enveloped her; Sylvia flashed and 
dimpled. Her supplies were giving out, but she 
threw half her remaining stock at her as- 
sailants. 

" I'll keep the rest for that boy," she said 
anxiously. 

The procession to the Casino was forming ; the 
competitors — flushed and laughing small children of 
every age— drew up in serried ranks before the 
judges. Sylvia had a friend among the latter. 
Monsieur de Mar. 

"Why, there's Pierre!" she cried suddenly. 
"Glued to that baby," she added, frowning angrily, 
and threw her remaining flowers into a stranger's 
car. "That Claire," she said scornfully, "she looks 
'most scared to death — can't tell the difference 
between her and the paste-board!" 
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"Hush, Sylvia," I interposed hurriedly, as the 
judges descended amongst the cars. 

The De Belforts were in our class. 

Sylvia smiled seductively as Monsieur de Mar 
approached. "What place have we, Monsieur.^" 
she asked ingratiatingly. "A good one.^ Auntie 
Lil," she called shrilly, "he says we're way up! 
First, Monsieur.*^" 

Monsieur de Mar nodded and laughed as he 
passed on. Sylvia, with a scream of delight, seized 
the American flag and waved it aloft. " Stars and 
Stripes every time!" she cried. "Oh! ain't it 
perfectly lovely!" 

One by one the cars had been eliminated 
till our own, the De Belforts', and one or two 
others alone remained. Sylvia glanced round in 
triumph, 

"I'm just tickled to death that Claire didn't get 

a prize — why. Auntie Lil " The words died 

away ; Sylvia's eyes widened with horror. " Why, 
Auntie Lil, she's lamer 

At the De Belforts' a valet de pied was lifting 
the fragile Claire to the ground — ^all competitors 
were to go up the steps to the judges* stand — the 
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litde girl walked a few steps with crutches, shook 
her head, and was lifted back. 

Sylvia stood with parted lips. 

"Oh, my!" she breathed. "She can't get 
there. Oh, Auntie Lil, and / never knew! 
She seized my hand in her small trembling one. 
"Come quick!" She pushed her way through 
the crowd of boys and girls to her friend on the 
jury. 

"See here, I'm not competing," she said 
feverishly; "you give the prize to her," indicating 
the De Belfort motor. 

Monsieur de Mar looked puzzled. "Mais 
comment? They have the second prize!" he 
exclaimed. 

Sylvia stamped her foot "No! Not the 
second — first, see } I won't compete ; no, I 
won't. She will have the first prize, is it 
not.>" 

Monsieur de Mar caught my eye. 

"Certainly, if you have retired, Mees Sylvia," 
he said kindly. 

Sylvia turned. "Come quickly, Auntie Lil — 
before I change," she added under her breath. 
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Tears were not far off I knew — but Sylvia set her 
teeth. 

"Of all the mean girls, Auntie Lil," she said, 
hurrying me towards the De Belforts' motor. 
" Oh ! " with a strangled sob, " I said ugly things of 
her!" 

The prize — a pink silk banner and a diamond 
brooch — ^were being presented to the little girl, her 
pale face flushed with pleasure as we approached. 

"Qu'ils sont beaux! Que je vous fSlicite, 
Mademoiselle Claire!" Sylvia, bounding to the 
step of the motor, kissed her rival impetuously. 

"And you, mademoiselle? You have no 
prize — nothing?" Pierre, extremely smart 
in white flannels and a crimson buttonhole, 
inquired. 

Sylvia gave me one anguished look. "No- 
thing," she said ; " nothing." She hung her 
head. 

But life is not unmixed bitterness. 

" C'est ^gal," the courtly Pierre answered aside ; 
" Mademoiselle Sylvia est si jolie ; she has no need 
of prizes." 

Sylvia blushed a rosy red. "You are most 
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amiable, monsieur," she said, with a gleam and an 
upward glance ; " but," with an effort not short of 
heroic, " Mademoiselle Claire is the prettiest of all 
— and she is your cousin, and — ^you must like her 
best!" 



CHAPTER VIII 
Sylvia's godchild 

We had been spending some weeks in a lost corner 
of Brittany, 

** Call this a hotel ? I call it a shanty," Sylvia had 
announced scathingly on arrival, but before nightfall 
she was loud in her raptures at the little place. 

** That Monsieur Kernadec's the loveliest man," 
she asserted as she was induced to go to bed that 
night, "and this hotel the dandiest I ever struck. 
Madame Kernadec's gotten six lil* children. Auntie 
Lil, and they're just so like I gfuess they're all twins. 

"Yes, dear," I murmured, "but go to sleep now, 
and perhaps you can play with them to-morrow." 

During the ensuing weeks Sylvia cemented an 
ardent friendship with the proprietor's family. 
When not digging on the sands or promenading 
Tou-Tou on the rocky sea-front she was constantly 
invading the Kernadecs' quarters and lording it 
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over the six blue-bloused and pigtailed little 
Kernadecs, 

One afternoon she arrived breathless in my 
room, 

"See here, Auntie Lil; Annette says Madame 
Kernadec's mighty sick, and I can't go see her ; and 
Jean and Jeanne and all those wee mites have gone 
to their grandma's at the farm. 

"Then you mustn't worry them," I said. 
" People don't always like litde girls running in and 
out." 

" How old must you be before folks like your 
running in and out ? " Sylvia inquired thoughtfully. 

I led the way in silence to dinner. An unusual 
commotion reigned ; the Breton bonnes waiting at 
table were flurried and preoccupied. 

About the third course the dining-room burst 
open, and Monsieur, honest man, his large flat face 
pale but beaming, appeared on the threshold. 

" Messieurs et dames ! " he addressed his guests 
with a bow ; "I have the honour to announce the 
birth of a belle petite fiUe. There will be cham- 
pagne for all." The door shut as abruptly as it had 
opened. Monsieur, overcome, had retired. 
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"Mercy sakes!" Sylvia, amid the hubbub of 
comment and exclamation, wore an expression of 
awed interest. " The Stork's been, Auntie Lil, and 
it's left another lil' girl. Can we see it right after 
dinner?" 

" We'd better wait till to-morrow, Sylvia," I said 
firmly. 

That evening we sat on the little terrace over 
the sea. Sylvia was sipping sirop de groseille in 
absorbed silence. 

" If I sit up ever so late, Auntie Lil," she said 
suddenly, " think I could see the Stork ? He goes 
home nights." 

"If the Stork's been he'll have flown home by 
now," said the Marquis teasingly. 

"If he's been ! " Sylvia rose in a shrill expostula- 
tion. "Why, didn't Monsieur Kernadec give us 
all champagne just 'cos he'd been ? Seems as 
though some folks," she murmured aside to Tou- 
Tou, "had a stone in their head ; you can just sit 
there and tell 'em things ! " 

"Auntie Lil," she continued hastily, as I began 
a reproof, "why's the Stork never come to 
you.?" 
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" Let's talk about something else," I said lamely ; 
" storks aren't interesting." 

" Not interestin' ? For the land s sake ! I think 
just an awful pile of storks ! " 

Sylvia, plunged in thought, finished her sirop. 

After breakfast at the little marble tables outside 
the hotel the next morning, Sylvia disappeared. 

She returned shortly, followed by M. Kemadec 
in his Sunday clothes. 

" Auntie Lil ! " She flew to my side, excitement 
almost depriving her of speech. 

" I seen that baby — it's a wee red thing like — 
like a tomato, and it's to be christened to-day, and " 
— ^leaning against me and half closing her eyes in 
the extremity of her feelings — "who in Sam Hill 
d'you think's to be a godmother ? Why, it's me / " 

" If we may hope so." M. le Proprietaire bowed, 
smiling and deprecating. ''Mademoiselle would 
like it ; it would be a pleasure to my wife." 

An hour later a triumphant procession set forth 
across the little square to the church; the entire 
hotel went in couples, arm in arm. 

The new arrival, in the arms of a weather-beaten 
dame, in full costume-du-pays ; Sylvia, and a brother 
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of M. Kernadec, in the gala dress of a Breton fisher- 
man, led the way. 

The Marquise followed with the happy father ; 
I had the Marquis's arm ; and la petite Marguerite, 
somewhat envious of her friend's greatness, followed 
with the six little Kernadecs. 

Sylvia, attired in her best white poplin and a 
large frilled hat with a pink rose in it, distributed 
drag^es, with the utmost importance, to the whole 
hotel. 

" It is the first time I am godmother," she said ; 
"and it's an awful task, even more'n Tou-Tou." 

Tou-Tou, with a large blue bow, derived little 
pleasure from the festivities ; he sulked in a corner, 
issuing forth at intervals to yap at the new baby. 

"Tou-Tou's an ugly dog," Sylvia said disap- 
provingly, the drag^es distributed. "He's kind of 
jealous of Marie- Louise. Wal — he'll just have to 
let it boil over." 

Marie- Louise gave vent to ear-splitting cries; 
she was removed by the weather-beaten dame, and 
the christening-party was over. 

For the rest of our time at the hotel I hardly saw 
Sylvia. I regretted she had ever had a godchild. 
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'' Biademofsdle est toujours sjoprts de oes gens,** 
the incensed Annette would announce. ''It is a 
foUy.- 

From Madame Kemadec s room, in effect, 
nocfaing would keep Sylvia. She was constandy 
to be found by the side of the small wooden cradle. 

** She's yvtsxposusud to rock,** she said in a stage 
whisper one day when I discovered her seated there ; 
** if I stop a moment she's that mad — ^wal — it's not 
worth it'' 

The slumbering Marie-Louise hardly bore out 
the asserticHL 

^^Mademoiselle fatigues herself/' Madame 
Kernadec anxiously interposed; ''it is bad for 
her/' 

" Don't you worry, Madame Kemadec," Sylvia 
retorted ; '' I reckon I can run my godchild. I'm 
not so awful weak, anyway." 

But the day dawned for our departure. With 
secret misgivings I put on Sylvia's things for the 
journey. Annette had gone on with the luggage. 

The entire Kernadec family, including Marie- 
Louise's mother, stood at the doorway to bid us 
good-bye. 
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" And Mees Sylvia ? La voilk " 

Sylvia, who had slipped away with Tou-Tou in 
her arms, appeared struggling with a largish covered 
basket. 

She had already made her adieux, and with a 
hasty nod all round entered the cab. 

"Ah, Tou-Tou travels thus?" the little 
Marguerite exclaimed. " Let me take him." 

**ril keep this basket," Sylvia replied tersely, 
and seated herself gingerly next to her friend. A 
furtive tear rolled down her cheek. I bent forward. 

** Don't cry, dearie. You've always got Tou- 
Tou." 

" Don't say one word. Auntie Lil," Sylvia replied 
in a choking whisper, "or I'll just die." 

We drove silently to the station. The Marquis 
met us. 

"Permettez, Mees Sylvia." He endeavoured 
to possess himself of Sylvia's disproportionate 
basket. 

" I thank you, Monsieur," she said briefly, "but 
I can manage." She clung to it with heroism. 

" Come into the waiting-room, anyway," I said. 
"You'll be worn out before we start." Sylvia de- 
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posited her burden on the wooden seat and I departed 
for our tickets. 

When I returned Sylvia hastily closed her basket 
and sat down beside it. 

"Honey," she said abruptly, "if you had a liT 
baby all your very own, which would you love 
most — it or a liT dog — sl sweet, cunning, wee liT 
dog?" 

"Why, Sylvia," I said, "what do you mean, 
darling?" 

" Oh ! I dunno, Auntie Lil." Sylvia, abandoning 
her basket, buried her head in my lap and gave way 
to lamentations. " I feel real mean ; kind of wicked," 
she sobbed ; " and — but she got my Tou-Tou ! " 

" Sylvia, darling," I said firmly, " I don't know 
wAai you mean, but you're not well ; you must lie 
down in the train. But, hush ! here are the others." 

Sylvia rose hastily. Noblesse oblige, and not for 
worlds untold would she cry before the Marquis, her 
tormentor. 

She turned a frowning face upon the party. 

"Why don't this old train start, anyway?" she 
said feverishly. " Should think we'd have time to 
grow old and die in this depdt." 
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** Mees Sylvia longs to return to her admirers," 
said the Marquis, who lacks tact. 

" Some folk got to look till their eyes drop out 
for anyone who'll admire them — and then they don't 
see nothin'," Sylvia retorted darkly, but with a tremb- 
ling lip. "My!" 

A muffled scream was heard. 

'* Mon Dieu, what is that .^ " The Marquise, who 
is nervous, got pale. We looked at each other. 

" But, see," the little Marguerite cried ; " is that 
not Madame Kernadec, who runs and runs } She 
comes here, and with Tou-Tou." 

An unmistakable yell rent the air. 

" Sylvia ! " I cried aghast ; " open that basket." 

" I won't," Sylvia cried. " I just won't — it's 
mine— she's mine 

I took it gently from her convulsive grasp, I 
opened the lock, threw back the lid, and there, re- 
vealed, were the crimson, puckered, and infuriated 
features of Marie- Louise ! 

The Marquis leant against the wall and 
shook. 

" Sylvia ! " I said again, all but speechless. 

" She's my godchild," Sylvia said defiantly. " I 
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don't see what that — ^that everlastin' poppy-cock's 
laughing at." She stamped her foot. 

At that moment the waiting-room door flew open 
and Madame Kernadec rushed in. 

"Mon Wb6!" she cried, **il est parti — mon 
DieuT' I had extricated the struggling infant 
from its improvised bed. Madame Kernadec fell 
upon It, too overjoyed for surprise. 

" C'est Mademoiselle," I said incoherendy. " I 
did not know — ^how can you forgive us ? " 

Madame Kernadec, between tears and laughter, 
hushed the screaming godchild. 

" I had an idea — sl hope — for the little dog — vout 
— was tied to the cradle. Oh ! Mees Sylvia ! " 

Sylvia hung her head. 

" En voiture, s'il vous plait." 

I welcomed the sound. *• You will forgive her, 
Madame," I ventured. " She did not understand." 

" A thousand times, pauvre, cher enfant." The 
forgiving Madame embraced Sylvia. 

"Cry not, Mademoiselle," she said ; "see rather 
the litde dog, he loves you — ^he would have been 
desolate." 

"That's so." Sylvia, choking, stooped to pick 
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up the frantic Tou-Tou. "Good-bye, Madame 
Kernadec," she said, ** Tm sorry • . , but I just set 
my life by that child." 

Without a glance at Marie- Louise she turned 
away. 

" Come, Auntie Lil." With a bursting sob she 
seized my hand. ** IVe gotten Tou-Tou, anyway." 
She buried her face in the small shaggy coat. 

Two hours later she woke from a refreshing sleep. 
Tou-Tou slumbered in her arms. She sat up slowly. 

" rU never be a godmother again, never in this 
green world," she said briefly. And anyway," she 
added darkly, ** it*s all her fault She gave the show 
away, or she'd be here now." 



CHAPTER IX 
Sylvia's christmas-tree 

Sylvia was giving a Christmas-tree. 

"I wish my daughter to learn to give," her 
anxious father had written, enclosing green-backs; 
and this was the result. 

Sylvia had never wavered. 

It was our custom to visit the Children's Ward 
at the Soeurs Crises from time to time. 

** I guess my Poppa's a real white man," Sylvia 
observed when she heard his letter ; ** he'd like those 
bits of chil'ren should have a tree, I reckon; so, 
Auntie Lil, we'll have a tree — see ? " 

Sylvia has the will-power of Young America. 

** Very well, dear," I said meekly. 

"That's if you like we should, darling Auntie 
Lil ! " anxiously. 

I acquiesced. 

**Wal" (Sylvia brightened), ** we'll just hustle 

88 
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round the stores in this city, and if we don't have a 
tree what'U beat the band I'm a Mormont." 

And hustle we did. 

Sylvia's parents had stipulated for her personal 
interest in the treat ; there was little need to com- 
mandeer it. For a week before, and one un- 
ending week after Christmas, we wore the carpets 
of the Galeries des Enfants threadbare, and our 
spare moments we spent at the Sisters' big grey 
hospital. 

The tree was kept in an unused room downstairs. 
We had gone one afternoon to decorate it, aided by 
Soeur Juliette, Sylvia's great friend. She had big 
blue eyes and the grace of youth. 

** You've got a mighty pretty face," Sylvia 
said suddenly to her friend ; " kind of reminds me 
of the Cheruphims and Serabims in my prayer- 
book." 

Sceur Juliette laughed and dimpled. " A Sister 
of Charity doesn't want a face, but two good hands 
and a big heart," she said gaily. 

"I'd as lief have a face anyway," Sylvia replied 
firmly ; " unless it was so homely you didn't know it 
was a face, like Monsieur le Docteur's." 
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Soeur Juliette bent suddenly over her pine- 
branch. 

"Monsieur le Docteur has a heart most ex- 
cellent," she murmured when she could speak ; 
"you are not kind, Sylvia." 

** Heart ! " Sylvia sniffed. " Then why's he boss 
all this hospital, and all the young people what visit 
here ? " Sylvia had been more than once detected 
by the doctor with contraband goods for the 
children's wards ; Turkish delight and leathery 
pain d'6pice being some of them. 

"There are rules, dear, that must be kept," 
Sceur Juliette said gently. 

" Won't have him at my show, anyway," Sylvia 
murmured darkly ; " he'd fly right off the handle all 
the time." 

" Certainly he must come if he wishes," I said 
firmly. Sylvia closed her lips with a snap. 

At that moment a ponderous step was heard in 
the corridor. 

"Hully Mike!" Sylvia muttered. "I'll light 
out." 

She was too late, however, for the door burst 
open. 
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The head doctor was middle-aged, with a stoop, 
a mass of grey hair, spectacles, and a ferocious 
expression. The children loved him. 

" Hum ! The tree of Christmas," he muttered, 
looking in. " Provided you do not kill my children ! 
Serviteur, mesdames." 

" Kill his children ! " Sylvia cried as the door shut. 
" He just thinks he's so awful bright he spends all 
the time throwing bookays at himself, and he doesn't 
amount to a hill of beans anyway." 

"Sylvia," I said severely, "he is extremely 
clever ; you really must not be so forward." 

"Someone's got to be forward," Sylvia mur- 
mured to a rag elephant she was tying on to the 
tree, "with an old doctor hanging round what won't 
let those pore sick li'I' things have nothing to eat at 
Christmas." 

" Bon-bons are very dangerous for the sick little 
ones," Soeur Juliette said reprovingly. 

But the feast of the Holy Innocents dawned at 
last. Sylvia, immediately after breakfast, insisted 
on Annette's taking her to the hospital in a voiture 
de place. I joined them later. 

The ward was brilliantly lighted when we 
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arrived, the De Beauvoires and I. The tree was 
placed in the middle of the long high room, and 
shone gaily with frost, lighted candles, gold and 
silver festoons, and all that the heart of childhood 
could desire. 

Sylvia, in her every-day clothes, was standing 
flushed and radiant before the tree, while the last 
candle was lit by Sceur Juliette, almost equally 
excited. *' I won't wear my noo frock. Auntie Lil," 
Sylvia had said that morning; "those poor lil' 
chilVen have hardly any clothes, and only wooden 
shoes, ma Sceur Juliette says. Auntie Lil." 

The grey-robed Sisters of Charity, in their 
broad white cornettes, were wheeling in cots from 
other wards till the walls were entirely lined with 
the small beds of all well enough to come. Little 
faces, pale or flushed, pinched or plump with return- 
ing health and care, gleamed from each pillow ; 
small infants with curly heads crowed and chuckled, 
and crawled to the end of their cots, grasping, and 
often sucking, the railings in ecstasy. Sylvia gazed 
roimd in rapture. 

''Oh! Auntie Lil!" She darted to my side. 
**I feel real heavenly!" she cried. "I'm going to 
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be just so good you won't know it's me, for ever and 
ever." 

Alas! at that moment the ward door opened, 
and Monsieur le Docteur entered amidst immense 
enthusiasm from the cots. 

" Had to come and see what was done to these 
good-for-nothings," he growled. 

" I meant I'd be good with lovely people. Auntie 
Lil," Sylvia said in an angry aside, " not with mean, 
ugly folk." She flew from my side as the doctor 
approached, and reappeared shortly on the top of 
some steps, cutting presents from the upper branches 
of the tree. 

The excitement was intense. A small boy in a 
wheel-chair circled madly round the tree, and was 
only stopped in his wild career by the presentation 
of a chocolate-coloured puppy. Large-eyed mites 
stared fascinated, finger in mouth; small girls 
hugged large dolls ; tiny boys tugged at immense 
crackers and screamed at the result. One check- 
bloused individual on crutches set his heart on the 
fairy surmounting the tree, and Sylvia, proving 
unequal to the height, made way with much mur- 
muring for the doctor, whose long arm secured the 
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prize ; Sylvia superintended its presentation to the 
rightful applicant with frowning determination. 

But she had a special pal in one of the larger 
beds — ^an undersized street-arab who had been run 
over by a motor ; from time to time she darted to 
his bedside, and much whispering went on. 

The Marquise and la petite Marguerite helped 
in the distribution of gifts, the latter with a prim air 
of conscious virtue. 

" Canst thou not talk ? " Sylvia said indignantly ; 
''and not look like a goose-neck botde with the 
cork in.^" 

"I understand thee not, Sylvia," her incensed 
friend replied. " I hand thy presents for thee ; is it 
not enough ? " 

" If that doesn't make me mad ! " Sylvia mur- 
mured angrily. ''Stuck-up speck!" But at that 
moment the gramophone ordered for the occasion 
arrived, and Sylvia darted off. Intense enjoyment 
of its more or less musical niunbers resulted; the 
small convalescents crowded round the smiling young 
man who controlled it, while the cots, now each 
surrounded with a small heap of presents, shrieked 
with enjoyment, more especially of the Grand Opera 
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records, apparently considered a side-splitting 
feature. 

The last tune had been given, and slight evi- 
dences of fatigue began to appear among the cots. 
Soeur Juliette, to whom their occupants were each 
and all, separately, as the apple of her eye, ap- 
proached us. 

/* We must not give them too many good things 
at once, dear Madame," she said to the Marquise ; 
** or what would our good doctor say ? " 

" But where is Monsieur le Docteur ? " said the 
Marquise; ''for in effect it is time we made our 
adieux." 

''In effect I have not seen him for the last half 
hour, and he wished to remain till all was over," 
said Soeur Juliette. " Ah ! Moh Dieu ! " 

She looked round incredulously, for here in that 
spotless, model ward — that home of hygiene, virtue, 
and order — a distinct, unmistakable smell of tobacco 
assailed our senses. 

"Ah, Ciel! il brule!" The Marquise, with a 
faint scream, pointed an agonised finger towards 
Sylvia's pal, himself invisible, but his bed only too 
truly enveloped in wreaths of smoke. Pale but 
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quiet, Soeur Juliette in one moment had traversed 
the ward; the Marquise seized up a quilt, and I 
followed, prepared for the worst. 

"Est-il possible?" Soeur Juliette, a hand on 
the fire alarm, prepared to ring, threw back the bed- 
clothes from the head and shoulders of the presum- 
ably stupefied victim, and revealed a large hole 
burnt in the sheet, it is true, but likewise the grin- 
ning features of the youth, and the remains of a 
half-smoked Petit Caporal cigarette. 

" Didn't know the satand thing would show," the 
undaunted Maurice murmured. 

The Marquise and I looked weakly at each 
other ; Soeur Juliette composed her face to a terrify- 
ing frown. "It is very naughty, Maurice," she 
said ; ''very naughty at thy age — ^and in bed, when 
thou art ill! And to bum the clothes, to cause 
nearly an incendie. But how didst thou get it?" 

The culprit winked an eye. "Faut pas de- 
mander, ma soeur." 

A horrid suspicion crossed my mind. 

"Sylvia?" I said. Sylvia advanced down the 
ward. " Wal, yes ! " she said. " It's mine, so don't 
worry him^' she added; "but that old doctor " 
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At that moment a piercing scream rent the air, 
and to my horrified vision the entire bed of Sylvia's 
pal appeared as though wrapped in flames; the 
box of common French matches supplied him by 
Sylvia had been long smouldering among the pile 
of crackers, caps, and wooden toys, and a gprand 
conflagration suddenly burst forth. 

Confusion reigned supreme. The convalescents 
raised dismal screams and clung together ; la petite 
Marguerite rushed to her mother. 

*' Du calme, Mesdames. Silence, mes enfants, 
restez sur place," Soeur Juliette said quietly. 

"Oh! he's burning! he's burning!" Sylvia 
raised a piercing cry. " Oh ! Auntie Lil, I'll fetch the 
doctor." 

"Where? How?" I said, looking wildly 
round. 

" In the elevator. Oh ! Come, Auntie Lil ! " 

Sylvia seized my hand. We flew downstairs, 
straight to the lift door. 

"In the lift ? " I said incredulously. 

" Why, yes," Sylvia breathed ; " I told him he 
was wanted out of the ward (so he was). I gotten 
the key and / locked him in.'' 
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Sure enough, in the lift, suspended betwixt 
heaven and earth — between the floors — was M. le 
Docteur! Only used at stated times, the lift was 
locked and the attendant away; but Sylvia — 
apparently conversant with the working of lifts — 
had found the key and suspended the head of the 
hospital-staff in mid-air ! 

" Well," I said, as the lift slowly descended, " I 
think you had better go before the doctor comes 
down." 

"Run away? TU stay right here," said Sylvia 
feverishly. " I expeck he'll kill me." " Oh ! M. le 
Docteur," she cried, as the lift touched the ground, 
and throwing open the gates, " Tm a wicked g^rl ; 
I locked you in, IVe burnt Maurice and all his bed, 
and p'raps all the hospital, and Til be electrocutioned, 
I s'pose, but come right up now and save them." 

The doctor scowled, but with the magnanimity 
of greatness said nothing. We hurried to the 
ward. 

A reassuring quiet greeted us ; the small con- 
valescents, with lagging steps and backward glances, 
were being led from the room, and the irrepressible 
Maurice, extinguished, but burnt about the hands. 
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was being surrounded with screens. The tree 
stood sad and dejected in the emptying ward. 

Sylvia burst into tears. 

"Oh! I spoilt it all, Auptie Lil," she cried, 
flinging herself on to a chair, " I spoilt my Poppa's 
whole lovely show, but I did want they should have 
a beautiful time " 

M. le Docteur had given brief directions behind 
the screens. 

"Is he much burnt ? " I asked anxiously, as he 
emerged. The doctor shook his head. "It will be 
nothing. Happily ! " he added meaningly. 

" She — she's sorry," I murmured. Words were 
at present inadequate. 

"Til go to prison right away," Sylvia choked, 
" I don't know " — ^with a wail — " what my momma 
'11 do." 

There was a twinkle behind the doctor's glasses. 

"Mettons que Mees Sylvia learns a lesson, 
instead, for this time," he said gravely. 

" A lesson ? " Sylvia asked in softened tones. 

" Yes ; that even the little American demoiselles 
must, ma foi, learn to obey. We'll say no more 
about lifts. . . ." 
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Sylvia hung her dejected head. You're a white 
man, M. le Docteur," she said, "and Tm real 
sorry, and" — ^producing from the moss at the foot 
of the tree a good-sized but battered box of French 
cigarettes and placing it in his hands — " TU never 
side-track you any more, or— or lock you in the 
elevator ; and," with heroism, "I'll be obedient 
every time, or I'll miss my guess ! " 



CHAPTER X 

SYLVIAS NEW year's PARTY 

Sylvia's New Year's party had been unduly delayed 
owing to an epidemic of such festivites among her 
friends. 

" In course well ask the Browns, Auntie Lil." 
Sylvia hovered behind my table, first on one foot 
then on the other. 

" The Browns," I jotted down. 

" Dear knows ! " Sylvia sighed. "It's an awful 
responsibility havin' a party." 

The Browns were new friends of Sylvia's ; the 
bond between them was far to seek. They were 
demure little girls of irreproachable conduct and 
dowdy appearance, with neat pigtails and no spark 
of imagination ; but Sylvia has a genius for friend- 
ship. 

" I'd like we should ask some Class girls," 
Sylvia said, after a pause. (She had been going 
to classes of late.) "I'd like Hector and Julie, 

lOI 
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what come to Catechism; I guess they'd like a 
change from Isic and Jakib." 

" That come," I corrected. " But who are 
Hector and Julie? for anyone can go to M. le 
Curb's Catechism Class, you know." 

" I don't righdy know," Sylvia conceded, '* but 
their Poppa's Monsieur Aristide Bol, cos I asked 
Hector in the Sacristy " (I made a mental resolve 
to accompany Sylvia myself in future), **and 
they've gotten two rabbits and a baby." 

" Isn't there anyone else you'd rather have," 
I suggested faindy. 

" There's Adalbert," she said reflectively, " that's 
his front name. But his Poppa is a real smart man 
what writes in the Gloire Rdpublicainer 

"Heavens!" I murmured. Aloud I remarked 
that I thought forty children and their belongings 
would fill our rooms. 

Forty small pink and printed invitations were 
duly despatched. "Seems kind of a pity we've 
so many over," Sylvia said pensively as I closed 
the drawer. I feigned deafness. 

Most unfortunately I was called away for two 
days before the appointed date. Sylvia had, 
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however, superintended all arrangements in my 
absence, and our modest appartement was a bower 
of beauty. 

" The man came what you ordered. Auntie Lil, 
and it looks real stunning," she remarked from 
the staircase as I arrived. "Come right in and 
see." 

**Why, Sylvia," I said, **he seems to have 
used a lot of flowers." 

"Wal, I told him we didn't want it should 
look like Thanksgiving Day in the poor-house. 
Ain't those balls of toob-roses just tricky?" 

At four that afternoon Sylvia rushed into my 
room ; the lift-bell was heard. 

"Why Gee! That's the folks!" she said 
hurriedly. "We'd best go in. I figot, honey," 
she murmured, as we entered the salon. " I asked 
one or two more'n you did." 

"Who on earth .^" I began anxiously, 

but Alphonse, with an air, announced our guests. 
Lady Mary and the little Browns were the first 
arrivals. Sylvia seized a hand of each. "Say, 
we'll have a real lovely time," she exclaimed; 
" My I you look just sweet." 
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The two stolid little Browns smiled ami- 
ably. "You do, too, Sylvia," they said in a 
breath. 

"It's my noo party-frock." Sylvia smoothed 
out the flounce of her dress; it was of a pale 
pink velvet, plain almost to the knees, then much 
flounced, as is the French fashion. She wore 
long pink stockings and satin shoes to match, and 
a small bunch of pink rosebuds in her hair, the 
whole ordered in the Rue de la Paix by Sylvia's 
mamma. 

One salon was cleared for dancing; there 
was to be a magic-lantern in the other, and goUter 
was laid in the dining-room. 

" Duchesse de Brieux," Alphonse announced, 
and a charming looking old lady, with an extremely 
smart daughter-in-law and a small grandson, were 
shown in. 

•* Monsieur Nain." Alphonse with an out- 
raged air, introduced an elderly gentleman, with 
a deprecating smile and a rather worn coat. 

"Sylvia," I murmured interrogatively. 

Sylvia bounded forward. 

"Come right in. Monsieur Nain. C'est M. 
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le Professeur de Mytologie. I present you to 
my aunt, Monsieur." 

She inserted a chair for Monsieur Nain between 
Lady Mary and her daughters. 

** Monsieur Nain's a real smart man, Lady 
Brown," she said affably, seating herself beside him ; 
**he's taught us about Helen ; she was so cunning 
they was all plumb-crazy about her, and she'd gotten 
more husbands 'n what you could shake a stick at." 

The horrified Monsieur Nain, who dimly com- 
prehended English, entered a protest ; but a small 
stream of elegantly attired young women, with 
china-doll little girls and crisply dressed small boys, 
began to pour in. The utmost animation prevailed. 

The Marquise was an early arrival. 

''Comment? Ce bon Monsieur Nain?" she 
said with a puzzled smile. 

'* Sylvia's invitation in my absence," I explained ; 
" mercifully it was no worse." 

Madame de Beaupr6, the Princesse Ren6, and 
Etienne's mamma came together ; the Faubourg St. 
Germain contributed its prettiest and best. 

The magic-lantern passed off well ; rows of more 
or less blasd infants, the hopes of La Vieille France 
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Royaliste, clapped small gloved hands and babbled 
excitedly in the pauses. 

Sylvia approached me as the curtain rang 
down. 

" I 'most believe Alphonse's bin keepin' folk 
out," she said. " I guess there's some in the 
vestibule." 

A burst of applause greeted the final slide, a 
lifelike presentment of the Duke and Duchess of 
Orleans, and the lights were turned on. 

At that moment the door was thrown open, and 
Alphonse, red and heated, announced : 

" Monsieur et Madame Bol." 

There was a pause of astonishment, and turning 
towards the door I beheld a neatly but strangely 
attired couple and two much oiled and curled 
children, a boy and a girl, in their wake. 

Sylvia passed me in a flash. ** They've come 
too late for the lantern," she cried. 

I turned to the grown-ups of the party. 
"These," I said lamely, "are more of Sylvia's 
invitations." 

" Quelle originale ! But what matter ? " Madame 
de Brieux smiled indulgently. 
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I advanced and greeted the somewhat abashed 
couple. 

"C'est Mamselle Sylvie," Madame Bol, a 
faded little woman, whose face was vaguely 
familiar, volunteered. "It is perhaps an 
error ? " 

" Error ? Come right in, Madame Bol." 
Sylvia seized her friend by the hand. "We'll 
have goUter soon, and Julie and Hector must eat 
for Sunday." 

Despair seized me. The extremely respectable 
couple of Sylvia's friend$ could not be affronted by 
a request to leave, yet an invincible gine descended 
on the room. 

"Sylvia," I murmured, "you are too trouble- 
some." 

" I only wanted they should see the show," she 
replied hurriedly. " I asked Hector and Julie, and 
all their family ^ at Catechism yesterday." 

Monsieur and Madame Bol seated themselves 
with a puzzled yet still dignified air in the inner 
salon. I gazed round in search of my other unin- 
vited guest. Lady Mary was, happily, still enter- 
taining him in outrageous French. 
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It was about five o'clock, goiUer was announced, 
and we filed into the dining-room. 

" Behold you pretty well embarrassed, my poor 
fiiend ! " the Marquis whispered wickedly in my ear. 
" What will you do with your unexpected monde ? " 

Sylvia solved the question. '* They're possessed 
to sit in the salon, Auntie Lil," she said; "and I'll 
go there too." She left us and seated herself 
between Monsieur and Madame Bol. 

Madame d'Affremont-Narcy, an old lady with a 
Roman nose and an Amazonian air — ^the terror of 
the Faubourg — ^approached me, but at that instant 
once again the door opened. Alphonse, with a 
bemused appearance, announced in stentorian tones : 
** Monsieur et Madame Molette." 

Madame Molette, an extremely stout woman 
with ringlets, stopped abruptly in the doorway. 

"Mademoiselle demanded we should bring the 
young Adalbert," she muttered. " We imagined a 
little feast . . . but . . .?" 

" Entrez, Madame, you're late, anyway." Sylvia 
gazed affectionately into Madame Molette's rubicund 
countenance. 

" H^las ! Mademoiselle, my husband had so 
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many clients ; a rage to be shaved, to have the hair 
cut—" 

" Wal, you sit here." Sylvia placed a light cane 
chair beside the redoubtable Madame d'Affremont- 
Narcy. Before I could speak she addressed that 
lady. 

"Madame, this is Madame Molette and 
Monsieur Molette ; and Monsieur Molette writes in 
the Gloire Ripubluaine newspaper." 

Madame d'Affremont-Narcy rose slowly from 
her seat; she advanced upon me, her lorgnette 
raised, her eyes steely grey behind it. 

"You have here an interesting society," she said 
icily, "a change pour ces dames; the writer — z. 
hairdresser, I gather — of Republican infamies is no 
doubt a charming individual ; so are my concierge 
and his wife and child. You will permit, all the 
same, that I retire." 

" Concierge ? " I murmured faintly. 

" Monsieur Aristide Bol, in effect." 

The Marquis stepped into the breach : " Allow 
me to conduct the Comtesse," he said, "and to 
explain Mees Sylvia's somewhat risqu6 invita- 
tions." 
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With a distant bow Madame d'Affremont-Narcy 
sailed from the room. 

"Don't you mind, honey." Sylvia shook back 
her curls fiercely. " Tm sorry, but she^s no cause to 
make a towse about it ; wicked, treacle-necked old " 
— ^words failed her — ''girago I'' 

"Sylvia," I said coldly, "tell Alphonse to take 
some goUter to your . . . your guests in the 
drawing-room." 

"/'U take it, honey." 

Sylvia flew to the long table laid down the 
dining - room. The little Marguerite, with a 
properly shocked air, was eating meringues and 
drinking vin de Mad^re with Etienne and the two 
little Browns. 

"Will you help me take some goiter to my 
friends 14-bas, Monsieur Etienne?" — ^pointing to 
the discomfitted group in the small salon — " they're 
having the worst time." 

The supercilious Etienne turned a dull red. 
"There is Alphonse, Mademoiselle," he said; "he 
will wait on them." 

" How } " Sylvia stamped her foot. " Do you 
— is it to me you speak so } " She was pale with 
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anger. "They" — raising her voice — "are friends 
of mine, I say. Adalbert, come here ! " 

Adalbert advanced with a sheepish yet pert air. 

"I like not the canaille," the abashed but 
resolute Etienne muttered, " nor low Republicans." 

Sylvia turned in a flash to the snub-nosed 
Browns. 

" Will you help ? " she said. 

The two little girls hung their heads, but rose 
slowly to comply, when the little De Brieux jumped 
up from his seat. "It will be a pleasure to me. 
Mademoiselle," he said. 

Sylvia grasped him impulsively by the hand. 
"Merci," she began; but Monsieur Nain inter- 
vened. He advanced with an air of constrained 
yet perfect dignity. 

" I make myself the spokesman of Monsieur and 
Madame Bol, of Monsieur and Madame Molette, 
ivho, fearing that Mademoiselle Sylvia has made a 
slight mistake," he said, "would wish to withdraw. 
I present their and my compliments. Viens, mon 
enfant." 

"Oh! Monsieur," I murmured imbecilely; 
"another day I hope " 
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With a low bow Monsieur Nain ushered himself 
and the retiring guests from the room ; the 
ingenuous Adalbert looking back to express his 
feelings for the chic but happily unseeing Etienne 
with more force than elegance! There was a 
pause. 

"For a Republican it was not so badly said," 
Etienne murmured nastily. 

"Republican.'^ Ah! 9a." Sylvia turned upon 
him. It was the last straw. "For Republics, 
then," she said furiously ; " I love them." She 
seized the nearest glass of champagne and bounded 
upon a chair. 

" Vive la R^publique ! " she cried aloud, in that 
ultra-distinguished faubourien company, far more 
Royalist than the King. "Vive la Rdpublique! 
Long live Liberty — ^and the pore people, and down 
with " 

" Sylvia ! " I cried, and sank upon a sofa, cover- 
ing my face with my hands. 

" Auntie Lil I " Sylvia dropped from her chair ; 
she flung her arms around my neck: "Oh! Tm a 
mean girl — just eternal bad. But don't fret, honey ; 
don't ; dofCt I " Her voice rose to a wail. 
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The Duchesse de Brieux advanced. *'We 
must all respond to Mees Sylvia's toast," she said, 
looking gravely round. "We all have friends in 
the great American Republic, I am sure." 

Sylvia's eyes sought the floor. '* I meant," she 
began, but the clink of glasses mercifully covered 
her voice. 

"Cette bonne Duchesse!" the Marquise 
murmured, pressing my hand " 

Our litde orchestra was striking up a lively 
waltz. 

" May I be permitted ? " The elegant Etienne 
advanced somewhat shamefacedly. 

" Wal, I guess not," Sylvia said swifdy, turning 
towards the little De Brieux, who was equally 
advancing to claim a dance, and placing her hand in 
his. " I reckon I can dance with who I wish, 
an)nvay, and," scathingly, " I kind o' prefer a 
getileman^^ 



CHAPTER XI 
Sylvia's shrovetide 

" Very well, Sylvia," I said ; " but it must be the 
last party, then. I don't know how many youVe 
been to ; I hardly ever went to parties when / was 
a little girl" 

" Was you asked ? " Sylvia inquired pensively. 

"Sometimes," I replied. "Not quite so often 
as you are, perhaps," truth compelled me to add. 

Sylvia, who was endeavouring, without much 
success, to introduce Tou-Tou into her doll 
Suzanne's cradle, administered a smart tap to the 
litde dofif. 

" Of all the limbs ! " she said angrily. " I did 
reckon I'd go as Una — what you read about, honey 
— ^and Tou-Tou 'd have been the lion " 

"Oh! Sylvia," I said; "he— he'd be rather 
small for a lion, wouldn't he } " 

"Small? I should smile," said Sylvia, whose 

imagination makes but little of the most concrete 

114 
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facts. " But he's an ugly dog ; he won't He down 
with Suzanne, and he suttinly sha'n't go to the 
ball." 

It was finally decided Sylvia should go as a 
Folly; diminutive pink and red skirts, with an 
overskirt of flying ribbons, a parti-coloured cap 
on her short brown curls, and a jester's stick and 
bells. 

The dance was to be at the big Embassy on the 
Boulevard, in carnival time. 

Meanwhile, Sylvia was equally taken up with 
her own dress and an outfit for what she called a 
Double Orphin. As a practical result of his classes, 
Monsieur le Cur6 had suggested that each child 
should contribute, from his or her own pocket-money, 
some article of clothing for one of his waifs and 
strays. Sylvia, with characteristic zeal, had im- 
mediately undertaken an entire trousseau. 

" But will the parents of Mademoiselle approve ? " 
Monsieur le Cur6 had asked doubtfully, 

"My Poppa thinks a pile of orphins," Sylvia 
had replied. "He'd be tickled to death I should 
dress a double one; and I gotten a money-box. 
Monsieur le Curd." 
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The money-box, however, produced but jfr. 
50C« Sylvia's face fdL 

''That's a bad break. Auntie LQ!" she said; 
'' but 111 save aD my money, every red cent." 

On the day of the ball, however, not mudi had 
resulted from the saving. 

''Oh, my! Auntie Lil,** Sylvia sighed, as we 
drove through the whitening streets — a fine powdery 
snow was £dling — " seems kind of mean we should 
drive and all those pore people and the orj^ns 
should walk in the snow.'' 

At the door of the Embassy the usual crowd of 
wastrels had gathered to watch the big queue of 
carriages depositing guests. Sylvia pressed her 
face against the glass. 

**They do look cold and himgry," she said; 
''couldn't we send them out some cakes?" But 
our carriage drew up at the red carpet, aiid in the 
excitement of alighting Sylvia forgot everything — 
for the moment. 

She hurriedly adjusted her small black satin 
mask in the cloakroom, then joined the mass of 
diminutive masks trooping up the great marble 
staircase — pierrots and pierrettes, Henry IV.'s and 
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fairies, Joans of Arc and harlequins, Diane de 
Poitiers and Godefroi de Bouillons, gnomes and 
Watteau shepherdesses, all in one mixed mass, 
glittering and babbling. 

The huge ballroom shone with countless lustres 
reflected on the polished floor; a profusion of 
flowers filled the great white and gold rooms open- 
ing out of each other, so that Jeans and Jeannettes 
were never out of range of their anxious mothers. 

"Stars and stripes! It beats all!" Sylvia 
breathed at my side. "Oh, honey! it's just the 
limit, a masked ball." 

A quadrille opened the proceedings; a grand 
review of costumes formed down the middle of the 
ballroom. 

" That's the little Marguerite," Sylvia flew back 
to inform me in a loud aside. "She's out of 
* Fauss,' and her two pig- tails come from Monsieur 
Molette's store. / wouldn't wear no one else's 
hair, Aimtie Lil ; if I hadn't enough I'd sooner stay 
home and do wool-work ! " 

"Go back to your place quick," I murmured as 
the music sounded. 

" Huh I There's Etienne. He's an ancestor, he 
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says, Auntie Lil — a Crusader. He's as pleased to 
wear that old armour-suit, but I guess he wouldn't 
have crusaded any." 

The two little Browns, unmasked, were in Kate 
Greenaway costumes, and looked much as usual. 
*' Ain't they cute, Auntie Lil?" Sylvia cried en- 
thusiastically, "but" — anxiously — "they gotten no 
partners." She flew into the m616e, grasped two 
sigall Valois by the hand, and led them up to the 
little girls. 

"See here, Henrietta," she said, "this is M. 
GaStan, and he's just crazy to dance with you, n'est 
ce pas, M. Gaetan ? 

The unfortunate Gaetan, extremely wretched in 
his stiff ruffles, murmured an assent. 

"And, Ermyntrude, this is his brother, M. 
Charles, and if you don't dance the quadrille with 
him he'll never smile again." 

But M. Charles did not endorse the suggestion : 
" Je ne danse pas le quadrille, moi," he said with a 
scowl. 

" Comment ? " Sylvia cried. " Tu refuses } Mais 
c'est malhonnfite 9a. Tu danseras ! " 

" Danserai pas ! " ' 
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Sylvia flew at him : " Dr6Ie, va ! " she cried and 
shook him by the shoulders. The incensed Valois 
lifted up his voice. "Maman!" he whimpered, 
•"j*ai peur, moi — ^sais pas danser." The rest was 
hidden, with the royal cap and ruffle, in his mother's 
lap. 

" Cry not, mon ch6ri, mon ange." Madame de 
Beauprd cast a reproachful glance at Sylvia. ** He 
cannot dance, seest thou, Sylvie." ^ 

" What s he come to a masked ball for, then?" 
Sylvia murmured angrily ; " if I put up a sign and 
advertised to be a boy, I'd be one and not a cry- 
baby." 

A Cardinal de Rohan was happily substituted for 
the decadent Valois, and the ball proceeded. Sylvia, 
in cap and bells, went tinkling all over the rooms, 
untiring, radiant, and maintaining the classic traditions 
of a masked ball, flitting here, there, and everywhere, 
mysterious and piquante, giving and returning greet- 
ings in high falsetto tones. 

"Oh!" she ran to my side breathlessly at 
one moment. "Oh, it's the beautifullest time! 
I wish the orphins could have a masked 
ball!" 
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"I think they'd rather have clothes," I said 
consolingly. 

" Theyll have them, then," Sylvia said resolutely. 
She disappeared. 

It had been arranged for Sylvia to dance a 
pas-seul before supper. It was received with en- 
thusiasm. 

"Think I could make a collection, honey .^" 
Sylvia whispered hurriedly as she came back to me 
at its conclusion. 

"Certainly not," I said severely ; "don't be so 
silly, Sylvia." 

There was a movement towards supper in the 
big dining-rooms downstairs ; with M. de Mar I did 
justice to the menu. 

" Mees Sylvia amuses herself," he said towards 
the end of our repast 

"Yes," I answered cheerfully: "and she has 
been so good lately ; I really think she is setding 
down. M. Le Curb's classes have done wonders. 
But I think 111 go and look for her now. 

But in neither room was there a sign of Sylvia. 
There were also missing Gaston de Brieux, the two 
Browns, Gaetan de Beaupr6, and Casimir. 
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"They must be upstairs," Lady Mary said 
calmly ; " how stupid of them." 

"And I who thought my Gaetan in the first 
room !" Madame de Beaupr6, much agitated, caught 
Charles, the unvalorous Valois, to her: "Come, 
mon ch6ri, we will seek thy brother." 

" Allow me, madame." M. de Mar preceded us 
upstairs. The reception-rooms were empty. Madame 
de Beaupr6 turned a pale face to a servant : 

" Has he been here, M. Gaetan ? — in a ruffle and 
brown and purple velvet ? " 

But the children might have followed the Pied 
Piper for all sign there was of them. 

" Be calm, mesdames ; it is merely some childish 
trick," M. de Mar said kindly. 

" Provided they fell not down the lift ! " Young 
Madame de Brieux sank upon a chair. 

"Or out of a window." Madame de Beaupr^ 
wrung her hands. 

We tried the cloak-room. Distracted maids in 
tears met us. 

" Are they here ? " we cried. 

" Hdlas ! Mesdames, they are too surely stolen." 

"What folly!" Monsieur de Mar interrupted 
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sternly. "How dare you frighten these ladies ! 
Seven children stolen ! " 

" Children ? I speak of the furs of these ladies ; 
the sables of Madame la Marquise de Pont, the long 
ermine coat — " 

We stared at each other aghast. 

" We left for but one litde moment, Monsieur, to 
see the supper-rooms," a tearful femme de chambre 
volunteered. *' Ah ! we shall be imprisoned ! " 

"We must have the police," I began; but an 
agitated valet de pied burst in upon us. 

" These ladies seek the children ! " he exclaimed. 
" I think it right to inform them that they are in the 
street. They sing, they dance. If these ladies will 
step to the window they will see." 

We rushed to the long French window ; Mon- 
sieur de Mar threw it open, and we stepped in the 
icy cold, on to the balcony. 

Below us in the street was assembled a small 
crowd. On the snowy pavement were six small 
and shivering figures, piping a thread-like chorus, 
while Sylvia, in her short flying skirts, tinkling and 
jingling, performed her pas-seul to an admiring 
audience ! 
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"Sylvia!" I cried, "how <iare you? Come in 
this instant ! Bring the others." 

Six discomfited small children crossed the 
street. 

" I can't, Auntie Lil ; it s the collection now." 
Sylvia, flushed and triumphant, tore her cap from 
her head. 

I turned and flew in the wake of our party down 
the backstairs to the door. Monsieur de Mar was 
across the road in an instant ; he bore the indignant 
Sylvia indoors in his arms. 

The young Frenchwomen had each seized a 
child, and Lady Mary was hurrying the snow- 
covered little Browns upstairs. Our hostess met 
us at the top, and, with her, we ran the half-frozen 
chorus to the bathrooms, and into the hottest 
mustard and water. 

" I ain't cold, not one mite. Auntie Lil," Sylvia 
protested vehemently; "and I'll never like Mon- 
sieur de Mar again ; he's a mean, ugly man. I'd 
have made a pile." 

I was hastily changing Sylvia's shoes and stock- 
ings ; she was otherwise apparendy none the worse 
for her al fresco entertainment. 
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"" f <«Jx bcifie that none cf die odben viD dK?,^ 

''Wl^ey<r? They'd be naftjrn^ Anoiie La; 
th^d like to be mantyn; V% buOjrr Syhia said 
ymuAy, ** Moatkur le Cur6 — ^" 

^'WeU, cooie a0d tay good-oi^^ nov, any- 
h//w/' I imd hopelewly. 

In the winter-gardea out of the ballrooin a 
kiiighuig (^^<iity of our friends were gathered. 
'^Ahal Mees Sylvia,"" the Bfarqds advanced ; "do 
fuH mind ; well contribute instead of the audience 
of the [mvement/' 

** I should think you'd as lief,"' Sylvia said 
severely, ** when lots of pore lil children gotten no 
hoots, and only one dress, Monsieur Le Cur6 says. 
Hut we gotten somethin' for them/' 

Sylvia cast a sidelong glance among the flowers 
and greenery. I followed her eye. I stepped 
forward. 

''Syhnal ..." I said, *• what are those ? " 

•♦SupfHiae they'll take them now," Sylvia mur- 
mured, ** It — it*s only furs." 

•* Furs," 1 said faintly. '' Monsieur de Mar, oh ! 
wuuUl yuu see ? " 
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Monsieur de Mar, without a smile, went down 
on his hands and knees among the palms and 
oleanders. With the utmost gravity he handed out 
an immense sable coat. 

"Mais! the coat of Madeleine de Pont!" the 
Marquise cried. " And Valerie's ermine ! " 

About a dozen priceless garments were extri- 
cated from among the tubs, not much the worse for 
their sequestration. 

"Why, Sylvia," I said, "it — it was stealing^ 
Sylvia's lip drooped ominously. 

" Those ladies all gotten lots of others," she said. 
"I'd reckon they'd be glad to have someone sell 
them for the orphins. Monsieur Le Cur6 said — " 

But our friends had turned hastily away; the 
Marquis alone sank openly upon a bench, which 
shook beneath him. " Aha I " he cried ; " decidedly 
Mees Sylvia has not the head d tenvers ; she is a 
young lady of ideas." 

Sylvia eyed him angrily. "When you've got 
over that spell, sittin' there shakin' like a feather- 
duster — " 

" Sylvia I " I interposed wamingly. 

"What will you do now for dancers.**" the 
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Marquis, who had not understood, continued, when 
he could speak, "for most of your cavaliers are 
taking baths. Ha ! ha ! ha ! " 

" If I couldn't act so folks shouldn't think I was 
a hyena at the Zoo," Sylvia retorted scornfully, 
" wal, I'd hand in my checks and quit." 

" It's getting late," I began hastily. 

" I'll go home right now. Auntie Lil," Sylvia's 
voice trembled. "And I don't see no good in goin' 
to class, nor nothin', if we can't do what Monsieur 
Le Cur6 says. If we'd had any seem to us we'd 
have sold the old furs right away, and they'd never 
have seen hide or hair of them again, nasty, selfish 
things. I 'm just about tuckered out with grown-ups. " 

. . » • . . a 

But in the morning, when a favourable report of 
the Chorus had been telephoned, and a handsome 
donation "For the Double Orphans" arrived by 
second post, Sylvia changed her tone. 

" After all," she said, " Monsieur Le Cur6 did 
say we was to be obedient. And not to steal 
neither. But, Auntie Lil," reflectively, "there's^ 
awful lot of Commandments, and you've got to be 
mighty smart to be good every way at once." 



CHAPTER XII 

Sylvia's mid-lent 

We had had to take the Metro, for our somewhat 
lengthy expedition. 

It was Mid-Lent Sunday, and Sylvia, with many 
of her friends, was going to wait upon the old people 
at the Little Sisters at their Mi-Car6me dinner. 

" Is the Pore fed every day *cept Toosdays, like 
the seals, Auntie Lil?" Sylvia inquired, as the 
electric train restarted on its headlong career. 

" What do you mean, dear .^ " I said frowningly ; 
for Sylvia spoke loudly in the crowded car. " They 
have three meals a day, of course. But you'd 
better not call them *the Poor,' they mightn't 
like it. 

" Gee Wiz ! Then why's the Litde Sisters called 

Littie Sisters of the Pore, Aimtie Lil } And what'U 

I call them .>" 

"You can say the — the Old People," I said, 
127 
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weakly ignoring the more unanswerable portion of 
Sylvia's question. 

''But you said it was rude to call folks old^ 
honey; you was pink in the iace when I told 
Madame d'Affremont-Narcy I thought she'd have 
felt too old to wear a white silk waist, and it made 
her yeller." 

" That was different, Sylvia, and very rude," I 
replied severely ; *' and you know it was." 

'' Wal," Sylvia admitted dispassionately, *' I was 
bound to even up with her, honey, and I done it — 
she was pretty mad." 

In the whitewashed waiting-room at the Litde 
Sisters we foimd the Marquise, the little Marguerite, 
and many others. 

" If it ain't homely ! " Sylvia said, looking round 
with surprise at the bare walls and poor furniture ; 
"they don't waste much fixings on their parlour. 
Auntie La." 

The little Marguerite was seated with a proper 
air beside the heating apparatus. 

" It is the home of poverty and sacrifice, Sylvia," 
she remarked primly. 

"You're puffickly right, Marguerite," Sylvia 
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replied loudly; "and you're sittin* right by the 
alms-box ; you start in and sacrifice somethin', and 
we'll follow after ! " 

The little Marguerite grew very red. " I have 
not my purse, seest thou, Sylvia, besides " 

" I ain't gotten my purse either," Sylvia pursued 
wickedly, "but I'll give my diamond pin" (the 
brooch given her as a reward for not scratching !) 
" if thou wilt give thy pearl earrings." Sylvia un- 
did the little brooch, beloved of her heart, and 
dropped it ostentatiously, before I could intervene, 
into the box on the wall. 

Marguerite grew pale. " Mamma would not 
permit for a moment," she said, instinctively clasping 
her earrings, the objects of Sylvia's deepest envy. 

" Mais, Mademoiselle ! " One of the Little Sisters 
had entered the room. "Mademoiselle must not 
give a jewel, we could not permit it," she said. The 
small brooch was extricated and replaced in Sylvia's 
green velvet coat. 

"Je pourrais faire la charity k ce prix-la," the 
little Marguerite murmured scornfully. "Que tu 
es belle, Sylvia!" she added, scanning Sylvia's 
green corduroy coat and little cape outlined with fur, 
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Ma Soeur Claire moved about superintending 
the children and coaxing any more than usually 
disagreeable old persons to eat the excellent meal 
placed before them. 

" The Litde Sisters goes begging for food," Sylvia 
arrived to tell me, her eyes filled with horrified tears 
at the thought of the indignity. " I call it mean 
they should go around begging; couldn't we send 
them a chicken, or a — z, calf, every day, Auntie 
Lil?" 

"I'm afraid not," I began, but Sylvia had 
bounded down the room. A recalcitrant old person, 
M. Jean by name, was browbeating little Sister 
Claire about the wine. 

" J'avions du bon vin chez moi dans le pays, la 
Soeur ; ceci c'est le vinaigre," he muttered spitefully. 

Sylvia seized the carafe from the too gentle 
Sister, seized M. Jean's glass and threw its contents 
out of the window, refilled it with water, and placed 
it before the astounded old man. 

" I'd be ashamed," she said angrily, "to make a 
towse about good wine. Jest you drink this water, 
and if you're rude to ma Soeur Claire again, wal, I'll 
shake you ! " 
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M. Jean, not comprehending, but utterly dum- 
founded, burst into tears ! 

"Ole crocodile!" Sylvia muttered, and turned 
away. 

*^ He is old. Mademoiselle ; we must be patient," 
Soeur Claire murmured. "See, he repents. He 
shall have his wine, and he will not grumble again." 
The Little Sister refilled the discomfited M. Jean's 
glass, and no further complaint was heard. 

"Why Gee! You jest spoil em, ma Soeur 
Claire," Sylvia said angrily. "You're all beat out 
waitin' on *em, and they don't even say thank-you ! " 

Sister Claire laughed joyously. "Our pen- 
sionnaires are more grateful than you can think, 
Mees Sylvia; and in any case it is not for the 
thanks of our poor fellow-creatures we work." 

"They'll give 'em while I'm here if I can fix it," 
Sylvia murmured. She darted at an old woman, la 
Mfere Chicot, who was angrily refusing mutton and 
demanding a third help of vol-au-vent. 

"For the Land's sake!" Sylvia cried shrilly, 
inserting herself between the irascible Mfere Chicot 
and a Little Sister. " When there's no vol-au-vent 
left! Are you out of your head? If you was my 
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pensionnaires you'd have cold mush momin's and 
evenin's and chores to do all day. It beats all, 
acting so meanly to the Sisters what come one in a 
box, you'd better believe ! * 

"Doucement, Mees Sylvia!" Sister Claire, with 
a twinkle in her bright litde eyes, arrived on the 
scene. "You will make a revolution among our 
poor old ones ! " 

" Pore old ones, indeed ! I don't count any too 
heavy on their oldness. There's no flies on them, 
ma Soeur Claire." 

"Suppose Mademoiselle went to help a little in 
the infirmary," Sister Claire suggested by way of a 
diversion. "But you will be gentle, is it not, for 
they are very suffering ? " 

"Wal, I'd hate to be bad to any old persons 
what's sick; but you're just as soft-hearted, ma 
Soeur," Sylvia declared. 

"Ah, no, these are very good — for the most 
part," the Litde Sister added conscientiously. 
"Come, we will go and see." 

A few moments later Sylvia reappeared, her face 
alight with excitement. 

" Come right now and see the infirmary, honey," 
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she cried; "there's an old lady, why, Auntie Lil, 
she told a lie I she must be a million^ and I screamed 
in her ear-trumpet and asked, and she said she was 
forty-seven'' 

"You shouldn't ask people's ages, you know 
that perfectly, Sylvia," I reproved. 

"I allow I forgot," Sylvia said breathlessly; 
" but, honey, there's another old person, and what 
in Sam Hill d'you think she is? Why, she's 
British ! " 

In the bright, airy room, lined with beds divided 
by gay curtains, about a dozen very old dames lay, 
some sleeping, some eating, one, the owner of the 
ear-trumpet, was sitting up in bed in a high, white, 
starched cap, and reading her prayer-book through 
a horn-bound magnifier. 

"If she'd speak the truth 'stead of reading her 
missal at meal-time, she'd find more payin' results, I 
figure out," Sylvia said, eyeing the backslider dis- 
tastefully as we passed. 

In the infirmary sitting-room Sylvia's " Britisher," 
a little old Mrs Power, " from beyant Tralee," was 
seated alone by the fire. Sylvia seized her friend's 
thin old hand in her own chubby one. 
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'' Her husbin's dead, and her three litde chfldren ; 
and she was in Panis with a lady what she was 
nurse to, and should have left her quite a pile, and 
died instead ; and she never could go home to her 
country ; and she can't eat nothin' solid" 

Without taking breath, Sylvia introduced an 
exquisitely neat, red-cheeked litde old woman, with 
the brightest and most child-like blue eyes. 

From agitation or habit, Mrs Power was shaking 
from head to foot "The Lord be praised," she 
quavered, ''for the sight of a kind English face. 
'Tis me own counthry I think av from momin' till 
night, ma'am, and the graveyard where himself is 
buried," She wiped away a furtive tear. 

Sylvia threw her arms round her old friend's 
neck. ** Don't cry, Mis' Power," she said, and laid 
her own against Mrs Power's red and wrinkled 
cheek. "Til come and see you 'most every day 
and bring Tou-Tou, and first you know you'll be 
havin the loveliest, time and not thinkin' any 'bout 
your country and the graveyard," 

I left Sylvia presently with her new friend, both 
busily engaged in investigating the mortuary cards 
in the latter's prayer-book. 
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"My, it beats the band!" Sylvia looked up 
excitedly as I left the room. " Mis' Power's gotten 
two parents, four grandparents, ten uncles, thirteen 
aunts, and twenty-seven cousins, all dead ! " 

I descended to the dining-room, where the 
banquet was nearing its close ; a calm of satisfaction 
had succeeded the agitations of the repast. Glasses 
of Malaga — a contribution from the Marquise — 
were being poured out ; and I accepted a tray for 
distribution. 

" Allons ! " the Marquise said presently, " if thou 
wert to fetch thy mantle. Marguerite." 

"And please call Sylvia," I said ; "she is in the 
infirmary with an old pensionnaire." 

We were to return in the De Beauvoires' motor. 

" Sylvia is not upstairs." The little Marguerite 
reappeared fully dressed. "Shall I ask ma Sceur 
Claire for her ? — or she may be in the parlour." 

But none of the Little Sisters had seen Sylvia. 
"Without doubt she is in the parlour." Sister 
Claire accompanied us to the waiting-room. 

But as we entered the little room an agitated 
Little Sister burst in upon us. " Ma Sceur Claire," 
she cried, "figure to yourself la vieille Madame 
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Power, who has not walked for months, has gone^ 
we know not where ! " 

"Mrs Power?" I began feebly; but the Mar- 
quise stopped me. " Mon Dieu ! " she cried, " what 
is it which happens ? " 

The parlour gave on to the courtyard, and 
sudden shrill cries from the open gates smote on our 
ears, and then the whirr of a motor. 

We rushed into the yard in time to behold the 
De Beauvoires' motor just backing towards the 
gates, an embarrassed valet depied springing to the 
ground, the chauffeur looking round in angry surprise, 
and in the front seat of the big yellow Panhard 
Sylvia and — ^arrayed in her best black bonnet and 
shawl — ^the trembling Mrs Power, whose lamenta- 
tions filled the air. 

" Sainte Marie ! Vierge trds Sainte ! " Ma Sceur 
Claire and the other Litde Sister flew across the 
courtyard. " What do you there ? What have you 
then, ma bonne Madame Power?" they cried in 
chorus. 

" Ah ! it's to me own counthry she's taking me," 
Mrs Power ejaculated wildly, her poor head shaking 
with alarming emphasis ; " but " — ^h^re agitated sobs 
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impeded her utterance — " I don't want to go— -I 
don't want — boo-h — to leave the Sisters ! " 

"But do not desolate yourself; you shall not 
go," Sister Claire exclaimed. "Be still, my good 
old one ; you cause a crowd to collect." The two 
Little Sisters mounted, for the first time in their 
lives, no doubt, into a motor-car, and one on each 
side assisted the shaken and terrified Mrs Power — 
still protesting her desire to remain with the Sisters 
— to her feet. 

Sylvia bounded to her feet. " She's gone back 
on me," she cried angrily. " She was crazed to go 
to her old country, and soon as I fixed her up in the 
car for the dep6t she began acting so you'd think 
they'd have out the fire department." She bounded 
out of the car past her old friend. 

With the assistance of the two Little Sisters and 
the chauffeur, Mrs Power was got into the parlour 
and there given hot wine. 

" The young lady she meant kindly," she said, 
while tears ran down her wrinkled cheeks. " I 
thought I wanted to go back, but," with a wail, 
"I've no friends left out there beyant Tralee, and — 
and I love the Sisters." 
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"Wicked one! You would have left us." 
Sister Claire, with mock severity, untied the poor 
runaway's faded black bonnet-strings. "Are we, 
then, so cruel ? " 

"Crul?" Sylvia ejaculated scornfully; "if you 
ast me, you run this show so's the Old People jist 
got to trample on you, or die. Au revoir, ma 
Soeur. Good-bye, Mrs Power, I — 111 send Tou- 
Tou to see you — ^pVhaps." She entered the car in 
gloomy silence, seating herself in the back seat. 

For once the little Marguerite was magnanimous. 
" Do not mind, Sylvia," she said gently, taking her 
hand ; " thy intentions were good. For me she 
makes the effect d'une vieille intrigante, cette 
Madame Power." 

Sylvia shook her head sadly. " I thought Td 
made a true friend ! But I don't take much stock in 
Old People," she said solemnly; "they don't speak 
the truth, Marguerite — not if they've ear-trumpets, 
anyway ; and if you get 'em what they says they're 
plumb-crazy for, why, they throw forty fits right 
away, and you get left on the mat." 



CHAPTER XIII 
Sylvia's easter egg 

"Wal, my Poppa's the real brand, and that's a 
cinch ! " Sylvia remarked approvingly as she stood 
by my side at our sunlit breakfast table. 

It was a glorious Easter week, and Sylvia's 
Easter Egg had that moment arrived from Kansas 
City — a Sevres egg containing a loodol. bill, and, 
still greater tribute of affection, a hand-written letter 
to Sylvia. 

** Kin we go out right away and change those 
greenbacks?" Sylvia requested. "I kin think of 
quite a pile of things to buy." 

" I daresay ; but I would wait," I said more 
prudently; "both Annette and I are busy this 
morning." 

There was a big Five o'clock Dansant at the De 

Brieux' that afternoon, and in the excitement of the 

arrival of her new frock Sylvia forgot the greenbacks. 
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" I kin go to the Bureau de Change bimeby, 
Auntie Lil," she said hurriedly. ** My ! I guess this 
white broderie-Anglaise mousseline de soie beats the 
Dutch!" 

I had other engagements, and Sylvia was to 
meet me, in Annette's care, at the De Brieux' at 
four o'clock. 

The entire Faubourg of children and their 
mammas, all in their first loveliest toilettes de 
P4ques, seemed to be assembled in the rather sombre 
but magnificent De Brieux hotel. 

" Et Sylvia ? " the Duchesse exclaimed, with up- 
lifted eyebrows, as I arrived, alone, at the top of the 
great staircase. " EUe ne nous fait pas faux bond, 
j'esp^re ? L'^toile de nos fStes ! " 

" Indeed, no," I laughed. ** I wonder she is not 
here already with Annette." 

The big ante-chambers . and the salons were 
crowded with short-frocked, long-legged little girls, 
and their more or less fragile-looking brothers. 

" Et Mdlle. Sylvie ? " Gaston de Brieux flew to 
my side to ask ; '' all demand her, she is not ill, is it 
not?" 

" She will be here quite soon," I said, but it was 
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a good twenty minutes before the usually ubiquitous 
Sylvia was seen. 

An Opdra Comique star was singing, for the 
somewhat bored and restless infants' delectation, the 
grand air from " Manon," when the stir which not 
infrequently attends Sylvia's movements was heard, 
the door was thrown open by the stately majoic^ 
domo, and Sylvia, bounced, rather than ran, into the 
hushed and expectant salon on the end of a chain 
attached to a large and hideous monkey. 

" Good heavens, Sylvia ! " . . .1 was unable to 
repress the exclamation. 

A titter of delight ran round the sea of small 
children, xki^ prima donna^ paused on her last ecstatic 
notes with a scowl, and her song was brought to an 
unheeded conclusion. 

Sylvia made her curtsey to the Duchesse, 
kissed her hand, and then turned eagerly in search 
of me: 

** Auntie Lil " — she ran to my side — " I changed 
those notes, and I gotten Philippo, and I jest love 
him, and if Tou-Tou's mad, why, he's got to be." 

A crowd of half-frightened, half-delighted, wholly 
excited children gathered roimd. 
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"Sylvia," I said sternly, "you shouldn't have 
brought . . . it here. What did Annette mean ? " 

" Annette's that mad she's most out of her head, 
but," with visible disappointment, "I reckoned the 
Duchesse 'd like Philippo, for the party," Sylvia re- 
joined. 

Philippo at that moment began a series of bounds 
and darts that cleared a circle round us as if by magic, 
and screaming infants were hastily caught up by 
almost equally alarmed mammas. 

Madame de Brieux smilingly approached. 
" Sylvia " (she shook her head), " behold an embar- 
rassing guest ! I think we will leave him in the care 
of Albert for the present ; is it not ? " 

"He's my Easter Egg, Madame," Sylvia 
began. " Couldn't you hold him, dear kind Auntie 
Lil?" 

" Certainly not," I said hastily. " In fact how 
we're ever to — but here is Albert." 

Sylvia sighingly relinquished Philippo's chain to 
the impassive Albert. 

" Is it thy monkey ? Where didst thou get him ? 
How did thy bonne allow him to accompany thee ? " 
A crowd re-formed round Sylvia, who answered 
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questions, and immediately invited the entire assembly 
to a private view of her new possession. 

" This is the second waltz ; will you dance it with 
me, Mile. Sylvia," Gaston, her youthful host, 
inquired. 

" Aimez-vous les singes. Monsieur ? " before ac- 
cepting, Sylvia gravely inqxiired. 

" But without doubt they are amusing beasts," 
Gaston replied with guile. 

" We was monkeys once, my Poppa says ; so 
they'll be folks jest like us, I s'pose," Sylvia re- 
marked; "only Vd feel badly if Philippo didn't 
take up the slack a bit furst, he's kind o' homely 
now." 

The puzzled Gaston adroitly began to dance 
instead of answering. 

Meanwhile all went merry as a marriage bell, 
with such entr'actes as a Punch and Judy, music, 
and a conjurer. 

It was in one such pause that the advent — 
"^ven^ment fatal," as the Marquis, recently arrived, 
murmured in my ear — of Madame d'Affremont- 
Narcy took place. 

"Mercy sakes!" Sylvia muttered angrily. 
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''Gaston said she had die gr^ipe and wasn't oomin'. 
It's puffickly mean."* 

''Hush, Sylvia, "* I said severdy. '^Hete is 
Bfadame d'Afiremont-Narcjr.*' 

That ama/xwiian lady bore down iqxm us» 
ejected the Marquis from his seat, and adjusted her 
lorgnette. 

"Ha! Mademoisdle Sylvie!** she exclaimed, 
after bows had been exchanged between her and 
the nervous d^^antes in her netghbourhood. "I 
hope you have provided no strange invito to-day, 
as at your own party/* 

" Wal, no, Bladame,** Sylvia said with a gende 
smile ; " I did bring a monkey, but then I didn't 
know you was comin', but I given him to Albert to 
take care of now you're here." 

Madame d'Afiremont-Narcy gazed sternly at 
Sylvia for about two moments, while Sylvia returned 
her scrutiny with a pleased innocence. 

"That child suffers from premature duplicity," 
Madame d'Affremont-Narcy remarked, as she rose 
to go round the rooms on the arm of the Marquis. 

" If she ain't the most poisonous ole cockroach 
unbusted — " Sylvia began. 
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"Sylvia! You are extremely naughty," I 
interposed; "and then to talk like that. . ." 

"Tm sorry, honey," Sylvia drooped contritely. 
" But air you sorry she's skipped out, Auntie Lil ? ' 

" That must be tea," I said evasively, as a move- 
ment downstairs made itself felt. 

In the big Henri II. dining-room, hung with 
priceless tooled-leather and ancient family portraits, 
an elegant but substantial goAter was laid on long 
tables. The children sat in rows in chattering anima- 
tion, while the mammas, and the few attendant 
cavaliers invited, sat about the room. 

Madame d'Affremont-Narcy, the last guest to 
descend, on the Due de Brieux's arm, ensconced 
herself in a tall stiff-backed chair in a window, and 
made a hearty meal. 

"D'you reckon they'll give Philippo tea?" 
Sylvia came to my side to whisper, "or do you 
think I could take him some?" 

"No, Sylvia," I said frowningly; "the quieter 
Philippo is kept for the present the better." 

" Mademoiselle Sylvia will have soon more than 
enough of her monkey," the Marquis said teasingly. 

"Why, Monsieur?" Sylvia adjusted the large 
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blue velvet bow in her dark hair, and inquired 
innocently. 

'* Because he is so ugly, and wiU do nothing but 
grin and chatter from morning to night and get into 
mischief." 

" Is that all ? " Sylvia replied, gazing gendy at 
her tormentor. " Why, that's the vurry sort, for all 
the United States, I've gotten used to." 

"Go and finish your tea, Sylvia," I said 
hastily. 

" I reckon I was raised so Ae won't git sparks out 
of me in three jerks of a lamb's tail ! " Sylvia mur- 
mured as she turned back to the table. 

But at that moment Albert, red and heated, 
entered the room precipitately, bearing a too well- 
known ermine tippet — ^that of Madame d'Affremont- 
Narcy in one hand, and a few small black ermine 
tails in the other. 

** It is the beast, Madame la Duchesse," he ex- 
plained, much agitated, to Madame de Brieux, who 
was standing close by; "he escaped, and would 
have swallowed the entire mantle, but I have him 
now locked h double-tour in the coach-house." I 
murmured stricken apologies ; but, alas ! my cup was 
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not yet full. Madame d'Affremont-Narcy, with 
a martyred air, received the tippet and the 
tails. 

"It is of slight consequence/' she said coldly ; 
" one may be glad any ^Atng^ is spared when ferocious 
beasts are introduced into private domiciles. Ah! 
ciel!" 

At that moment a fearful commotion was heard 
outside ; the children paused breathless to listen, my 
heart leapt to my mouth. 

" It is nothing." The Marquis rose to his feet, 
but even as he spoke the door flew open, and 
Philippo, infuriated apparently by captivity, burst in, 
pursued by Albert and two other footmen. 

In a series of bounds Sylvia's monkey traversed 
the room, leapt upon an oak dresser piled with light- 
hued Easter eggs, and scattered them wildly ; then 
noticing the redoubtable Madame d' Affremont sitting 
alone, and catching perhaps the gleam of her lifted 
glasses, he bounded to the arm of her chair, seized 
first the lorgnette and threw it out of the open 
window with a chuckle, then the indignant but 
undaunted lady's ermine muff, galloped down the 
room and out of the doorway. 
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Indescribable confusion ensued; small chUdren 
screamed ; all present rose to their feet. 

" He was puffickly lovely in the carriage with 
me," Sylvia cried indignantly; "and anyway he 
gotten a mighty lot o' horse-sense.-' gazing defiantly 
at his recent victim. 

A footman was despatched on to the boulevard 
in search of the ermine muff and lorgnette, while 
the speechless Madame d'Affremont was plied with 
smelling-salts and wine. 

*'We-^we will take him away with us this 
moment/' I murmured to our much-tried hostess. 
" I can never ask you to forgive us, dear Madame.'' 

" You can take him when they catch him," 
Madame d'Affremont-Narcy said icily. 

Covered with confusion I made hasty adieux, 
and, accompanied by the ever-polite Marquis and 
Monsieur de Mar, a recent arrival, I made for the 
door. 

" Go and see if your monkey is caught," I said 
coldly to Sylvia, " and we'll take it straight back." 

"Back to the store .>" Sylvia cried. "Why, 
in Sam Hill, Auntie Lil.*^ He ain't done no 
harm." 
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"Sylvia," I said stiffly, **go and get your things 
at once, and Annette." 

Sylvia with a set face departed. 

We deposited Philippo where he had come from, 
much to the indignation of the marchand de b^tes, 
but Monsieur de Mar, who came to see us through, 
was firm. 

" You had no right to sell a monkey, savage and 
untamed, to a young lady without her parents' 
consent," he repeated sternly. 

Sylvia dropped tears upon the coup^ cushions 
on the homeward journey. 

"I don't so much mind not havin' Philippo," 
she said with a bursting sob, " but he was just crazy 
to get out of that ole cage, and now he'll feel so 
badly 'cos I've gone back on him and — and — " She 
buried her face in the cushions and gave way to 
grief. 

"AUons, Mees Sylvia," her too tender-hearted 
friend rejoined, "do not weep — ^we — ^we will rebuy 
your monkey, and he can live with my parents in 
the country, and you shall see him often." 

Sylvia sat up, radiant, transfigured. 

** Monsieur de Mar," she said solemnly, "I'll 
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jest love you till I die. You're the whitest man and 
the dandiest, 'cept my Poppa, on this green earth, 
ni, rU " — casting about for an acceptable sacrifice — 
" if you want, Til let you kiss me every time and not 
say rd rather not, and " — ^with rising fervour — "why 
yes, soil Auntie Lil!" 



CHAPTER XIV 



Sylvia's cardinal 



It was the end of April, and the usual rush of after- 
Easter weddings was in full swing. Mademoiselle 
de Brieux, the only daughter of the house, was to 
be married that morning to the Comte Jean, a 
younger brother of the Marquis. 

"My! the weddiners '11 be there 'fore we are, 
Auntie Lil," Sylvia hung suddenly out of the coup6 
window. "Say, kan't you get a husde on, 
Seraphin ? " 

" Sylvia," I said angrily, " come in at once ; you 
won't be fit to be seen." 

" Kin I get out and push, then, honey .^" Sylvia 
asked scornfully. 

But our modest equipage at that moment drew up 
at the great red carpet on the steps of St Clothilde. 

"Gee!" Sylvia gazed appreciatively at the 
gathering of the Old Nobility of France who 
thronged the great basilica. "It's kind of imposin', 
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Auntie Lil," she murmured; "same as when diey 
fixed the statue of Cyrus K. Shifter on the Fish 
Store in our city." 

Mademoiselle Diane, tall and charming in her 
long lace veil, passed up the aisle on her father's 
arm, and we followed, forming part of the extremely 
imposing cortege. 

"When I'm through with growin' up," Sylvia 
announced in a stage whisper as she knelt beside 
me, "I shall suttinly marry an ole genleman 
so he'll die and I'll have two weddin's; it's 
bully." 

" Mercy sakes ! Is that the Cardinal de Brieux 
in the red mantle, Auntie Lil.** I'm in a perfect 
craze to see a Cardinal." 

"Yes, it is," I said ; "but don't talk." 

" Wal, if that don't touch the spot ! " she mur- 
mured as Mademoiselle Diane became the Comtesse 
Jean. " I feel just thrilled through my bones. Do 
you, Auntie Lil ? " 

Sylvia was one of the quiteuses at the marriage ; 
and, hand-in-hand with Gaston de Brieux, her small 
person, in pale rose-coloured taffeta and a big 
feathered hat to match, was to be seen threading in 
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and out of the wedding-party, with the reiterated 
demand, " For the poor." 

For Sylvia, a double excitement attended the 
wedding. Maurice, her street-arab friend of the V 
hospital, had, through her ardent intercession, been 
recently received into the ducal mansion as boot-boy. 

" I don't see Maurice nowhere," she said anxi- 
ously, as we entered the great courtyard. " Don't 
you reckon he'd open the kerridge-doors, Auntie 
Lil?" peering among the dozen or so of tall, 
powdered footmen. " D'you think they'd side-track 
that pore boy, honey ? " 

** A boot-boy — " I began ; but we found our- 
selves mounting the stairs with a brilliant concourse. 

In the great salons the bride and bridegroom 
were receiving congratulations, and in an inner room 
the Cardinal de Brieux was likewise holding his 
Court, a commanding figure, in his crimson robes, 
with a countenance of indescribable kindness and 
mildness, but yet majestic and imposing. 

** Do you reckon the Cardinal's seen Maurice, as 
he's visiting here," Sylvia inquired as we drew near. 
'' I'd feel badly if folks weren't kind to that boy." 

The Cardinal had turned to answer a questioner, 
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but S^via, who had knelt to kiss the efHscopal ring, 
did not move. 

''Ah! mon en£uit»** the Prince of the Church 
turned smilingly and raised S^via's small, jmik- 
garbed figure, '' I have made you wait ; pardon^^ 

"Don't you worry any, my Eminence," Sylvia 
replied with dignity; ''dear knows, I'd wait some 
longer to speak with a Cardinal." 

The Archbishop's eyes twinkled under his grey 
eyebrows. 

" You think you would like to talk to a Cardinal, 
my child ? " he said gravely. 

Sylvia gazed up admiringly at the fine cameo-like 
features. 

"Why, yus," she said firmly, "our side I never 
struck a Cardinal. But I seen a Senator and a 
Consul and a Snake-charmer — " 

" Sylvia ! " I interposed. 

But the Cardinal's eyes were sparkling. 

" I have many friends waiting," he said, indicat- 
ing the crowd; but we will have a talk together 
later on." 

" Thank you, vurry much, my Eminence." 

Sylvia dropped a hurried curtsey. " I gotten a 
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friend here what I'd like to tell you of, and — and 
quite a pile of things." 

After the elaborate dijeuner de noces Sylvia had 
been missing ; she now reappeared breathless. 

*' I seen Maurice, Auntie Lil," she volunteered. 
" I sent Albert for him ; and he's havin* a lovely 
time — as much as he kin eat, and a real nice dog to 
wash ; and he kin oil the motor sometimes." 

" I hope he is giving satisfaction," I said soberly. 

Sylvia's face fell. "I never ast him that, 
honey," she replied; "but he's the brightest boy, 
jest full up of ginger. I'm awful set on Maurice, 
Auntie Lil." 

A litde later, I again missed Sylvia, and, looking 
into the small Blue Salon, whither the Cardinal de 
Brieux had withdrawn, I found her. 

"Why, Sylvia!" I said in surprise. She was 
seated on a small stool by the Cardinal- Archbishop's 
side discoursing volubly and confidentially. 

The Cardinal, who appeared to be sufficiently 
entertained by his visitor, looked up. 

" I am afraid she is disturbing Your Eminence," 
I began. 

" But not at all," the Cardinal beamed. " Mdlle. 
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Sylvia is telling me the story of her life — in confi- 
dence." 

" In that case — " I murmured. 

In the big dining-room, where we assembled 
later to drink the bride's health, a magnificent 
Benvenuto Cellini, a gold centre-piece, was the 
admired of all beholders. It stood three feet high, 
surmounted by an exquisite winged figure poised 
for flight, and known as the De Brieux Mercury. 

The bride in due course departed, a dazzling 
vision in white cloth and silver, and the entire house- 
hold crowded to the courtyard. 

Sylvia lingered till the last moment. 

"Where's Maurice, Auntie Lil?" she ques- 
tioned. " I guess all the helps 's here 'cept 
him." 

" I really don't know," I began, but here the 
little Marguerite, always in the van of gossip, flew 
down the steps to meet us. 

"Figure to yourselves," she cried loudly, "that 
the Mercure, the golden statuette, is gone, no one 
can know how — a theft while we made the adieux 
in the courtyard." 

"HuUy Mike!" Sylvia flushed excitedly, then 
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turned a sudden pallid white. ** Oh, Auntie Lil ! " she 
said painfully. 

*' They have telephoned to the Bureau de Police ; 
Madame de Brieux would have hidden it from the 
invited," the little Marguerite continued, " but you 
may believe all was soon known ! La, la ! what a 
horror ! " 

"We had better go at once, Sylvia," I said, 
*' and you don't feel well, either, do you ? " 

'* I must say good - bye to the Cardinal," 
Sylvia said feverishly ; he*s the kindest — oh ! 
mercy sakes!" Sylvia clung suddenly to my 
hand. 

We were mounting the great staircase, and at 
the top an awful sight met our gaze. 

The Duchesse and the Cardinal Archbishop 
stood confronted by M. Simeon, the majestic major- 
domo, holding in one hand the famous golden 
Mercury, and dragging by the other the unfortimate 
Maurice, a bony knuckle in one eye. 

"What is this?" The Duchesse gazed from 
Maurice to Monsieur Simeon. 

" I bring to Madame la Duchesse the malefactor, 
the thief." 
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''J*8uis pas un vciear.*' The poor maleSaurtor 
raised his voice. 

** How sayest thou ? Darest thou to lie as well 
as to steal, brazen one? I show to Madame la 
Duchesse that I found it but now upon this good- 
for-noug^t" 

I had stood so far a spell-bound and involuntary 
spectator of the scene. 

"Sylvia, come," I murmured; "we won't wait 
now to say good-bye." 

But Sylvia boimded from my side to that of her 
distressed prot6g6 ; she seized his hand. 

" He's my friend," she cried, gazing round 
defiantly. "Maurice, say you didn't steal." 

" J'n'ai pas vol6," Maurice muttered. 

" He says he didn't." Sylvia stamped her foot. 
" Oh ! my Eminence," she turned impulsively to her 
other friend. '* Vou don't believe he done this 
mean, low-down trick, anyway?" 

"We will not trouble his Eminence, I think, 
Sylvia," the Duchesse said gently. 

" One moment." The Cardinal had bent a mild 
yet penetrating glance upon the culprit. "Come 
here, my son." 
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Maurice, alarmed but sturdy, was relinquished 
by the doubtful Monsieur Simten, and the Cardinal 
Archbishop, turning, entered the small Blue Salon 
with the disgraced boot-boy. 

When the Cardinal reappeared the suspicion of 
a smile lurked at the comers of his mouth. 

"I think I understand," he said gravely. 
'* Maurice is very sorry ; he did not mean to steal 
exactly, but to keep the statue for a short time and 
then, through a friend — in fact, to get the reward 
that would no doubt be offered for it." 

The Cardinal gazed mildly round as though 
recording a feat rather commendable than otherwise. 
He eyed his sister-in-law. 

'* It is as well for us all," he said gendy, "to be 
out of temptation, and perhaps a bishop's house 
offers less than a big hotel. I want an" (the 
Cardinal coughed) "active boy at St. Jehan's; may 
I have Maurice, ma belle-soeur ? " 

The Duchesse shook her head. "Ever the 
same," she murmured. "Indulgent k la folie! 
Small wonder he is adored." 

• • • • . • » 

" Wal," Sylvia said later as we drove home, " I 

L 
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was plumb-crazy to be acquainted with a Cardinal, 
but I never presumed they was so puffickly lovely 
as him. And when I go to visit at St Jehan's, 
Auntie Lil, why, my suz ! I kin see both my friends 
at the same time." 



CHAPTER XV 
Sylvia's races 

We were spending the week-end at Beauregard 
with the Marquise — a sunny, radiant week-end. 

We had travelled down together on the Friday ; 
on the Saturday, by a fatal combination of circum- 
stances, as the Marquis put it, a wire demanding 
hospitality had been received from Madame 
d'Affremont-Narcy. 

** You will fetch our cousin, is it not, my friend ? " 
the Marquise demanded of her husband at luncheon. 

" Unhappily," that gentleman immediately 
replied, "it is precisely the hour at which I had 
arranged to be in St D^odat; otherwise, with 
pleasure." 

On her arrival Madame d'Aifremont-Narcy, 
with her maid, retired at once to her rooms, and 
demanded that her dinner should be sent up to 
her. 

"She's puttin' on frills right from the jump, 
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Auntie Lil," Sylvia bounded into my room. " First 
thing we know shell be havin* up the grand pianer, 
so she kin play on it while her hair's fixed." 

" I will not have you criticising the Marquise's 
guests," I began firmly. 

*' Guests ! " Sylvia cried shrilly. We were going 
down to dinner, at which Sylvia " for once " was 
to be present — " Anyone can be a guest what cables 
they're coming, and you daren't, for ole tarnation, 
prevent them." 

"Sylvia," I began; but a rusding of many 
gowns behind us put an end to further remonstrance. 

A charming group of Parisians had arrived that 
afternoon, and the utmost animation prevailed in the 
great dining-room, and afterwards in the large white 
salons. 

" It makes me feel badly," Sylvia said gloomily, 
as I took her up to bed a litde later, " to think of 
the poisonous time we'll have unless she skips out ; 
and you kin bet your best beau she's a stayer, 
Auntie Lil." 

In the morning, however, a brighter prospect 
dawned. Sylvia awoke me at seven o'clock, 
standing barefooted by my bed with Tou-Tou, 
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decorated with a large golden rosette he appeared 
to dislike, in her arms. 

" I feel kind o' made-over for Sunday," Sylvia 
said piously. "Tm goin' to be just as lovely to 
Madame d'AfFremont. But Tou-Tou don't feel 
that way; he can't brace up 'bout her; he's as 
snappy ! " 

" I think it's the rosette," I said tentatively. 

That afternoon there were to be races, entirely 
local, in the Pr6s aux Foins, a sheltered valley 
overlooked by the chdteau. 

" You will accompany us, is it not, ma cousine ? " 
the Marquise asked gently of Madame d'AfFremont 
at luncheon. 

"I do not approve of races on the Sunday," 
that lady replied ; " the day should be given to good 
works; but " 

"There's Vespers at three o'clock, Madame," 
Sylvia interposed hurriedly, avoiding my eye, 
"and M. le Cur6 'd be real glad you should 
go. 

" I do not intend to be singular," Madame 
d'AfFremont, with icy composure addressed her 
cousin ; " I shall go to the courses ; but I suppose 
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even in these days at races one has not the infliction 
of impolite children." 

''Ole rattlesnake!" Sylvia murmured angrily; 
" miss my guess if I don't get shut of her." 

Immediately after luncheon the big Limousine 
and the open car came round ; Madame d' AITremonty 
however, declined to drive in anything more risky 
than a low victoria; and the Marquise, with 
unfailing courtesy, had it ordered. 

" It's comin' right now," Sylvia, who had been 
hopping from foot to foot in an agony, flew in to 
announce, " Your kerridge is there, Madame." 

Madame d'Affremont sailed majestically down 
the terrace, preceded by Sylvia, who, I observed, in 
spite of repeated reprimands, addressed a few words 
to the footman and returned with an enchanted air. 

"Sylvia," I said severely, "you know you're not 
allowed to talk to strange servants." 

Sylvia hung her head. "It was real important, 
Auntie Lil," she murmured ; " and I won't agin, not 
for a farm." 

The day was heavenly; the Pr& aux Foins 
green and cool ; the women, in the most charming 
of light toilettes, were all young and pretty ; and 
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the men agreeable. An enticing buffet had been 
placed under the trees, and the chdteaux round 
about had contributed the fine-flowers of the 
neighbourhood. 

**C'est drole," the Marquise approached me; 
" ma cousine d'Affremont started before us, and she 
has not yet arrived." 

" Bah I the victoria goes slowly ; do not quarrel 
with the mercies of Heaven," the Marquis answered 
fervently. 

Sylvia, who had been standing by, edged hastily 
away, I noticed. 

The afternoon passed, and still the redoubtable 
Madame d'Affremont did not appear. 

"Quelle chance!" Madame de Beaupr6, in an 
exquisite gown of Irish lace which would infallibly 
have drawn down the wrath of the absentee, par- 
took of iced peach-cup at the buffet " Our friend, 
has, it appears, lost herself." 

" Do not laugh ; I am seriously anxious." The 
Marquise's charming face was careworn. "What 
can have happened?" 

"Your cousin is delivering a little free advice 
to the jeunes filles du village as she passes through. 
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ch^ MadamCf" a flippant young man sug* 



''And in that agreeable occnparion the hours 
have flown," Monsieur de Besupri added. 

The Marquise shook her head. " It is serious ; 
I must return to the chateau," 

Sylvia stood by with a preoccuixed air. 

''Don't you go, Madame," she said quickly. 
"I bet my life she's as safe as a dam in a pan. 
You can't lose ^r," she added darkly. 

" It becomes late ; let us all go and seek la belle 
perdue," Monsieur de Mar volunteered. 

The cars were ordered, adieux spoken, and the 
house-party and a contingent of neighbours — 
invited to dinner — set out for Beaur^^ard. 

Sylvia seated herself next to me with an air of 
grim resolution. 

"Did you enjoy yourself, darling.^" I asked 
tentatively. 

'*You bet your life, Auntie Lil. I had the 
beautifullest time, and if I got to pay the invoice, 
why, I got to— that's all." 

" C'est extraordinaire," the Marquise interposed ; 
' not a sign of the carriage. I begin really to fear." 
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" Don't you be nurvous, Madame," Sylvia said 
briefly; ''you ain't side-tracked the most all-fired 
ole Howitzer on earth." 

" Comment, cher enfant ? " The Marquise, who 
was really anxious, smiled vaguely, and I frowned 
angrily. 

The park gates were in sight; as we passed 
them and entered the great courtyard with a whirr 
and buzz of many cars, the grille at the other end 
opened, and the victoria, dusty and travel-stained, 
drove slowly through and drew up at the steps of 
the chdteau facing our cavalcade. 

On the cushions, pale and ominous, reposed 
Madame d'Affremont-Narcy. The air was heavy 
as with thunder. 

" Ma cousine ? " The Marquis, all guilty 
empressement, hastily alighted. "What, then, 
happened? We awaited you vainly all the after- 
noon. You forsook us." 

"Forsook you, mon beau cousin!" Madame 
d'Affremont-Narcy with scornful majesty descended 
from the victoria. 

"But where, then, have you been?" The 
Marquise pressed forward. " Joseph knew the way." 
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'* I have passed the afternoon on the road to the 
Orjrfianage — twelve miles distanL" 

«« To the Orphanage! Buthow! Alas! Com- 
ment done! Is it then possible!" The entire 
house-party alighted with suqiicioii^ ardent cries 
of commiseration* 

''IhtvaUtde pUdT Bfadame d'AfiBremont con- 
tinued, with a glance ^ contend at the alarmed 
young man, '* informs me he received his orders 
from a young lady, a guest of my cousins." 

There was a pause oi constematicm ; my heart 
sank to my boots. Sylvia stood fwward. 

^^Wal, yus, Biladame,*' she said. ''You said 
you'd prefer to spend the afternoon in good works, 
so I told Joseph you'd like to go to the Orphans." 

Madame d' Afiremont addressed her hostess. 

'' As it is, ma cousine, may I demand the station 
Imperial for the 6.50 train to Paris ?" 

The outraged dame, with an air, swept into the 
house, followed by the much-tried Marquise. 

There was a moment of mingled joy and horror. 

'' Sylvia," I said painfully, " this is the very last 
time I ever — " 

But our fellow-guests gathered round me. 
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" Do not reprove Mees Sylvia," they exclaimed. 
" EUe est si jeune — she did not understand." 

" Didn't understand ? " Sylvia flushed hody. " I 
done it for everyone's sakes, and I think you'd be 
mighty pleased I did. I guess we'd have had a 
hell and a half of a time. . . •" 

" Sylvia ! ! ! " I cried. " Go indoors direcdy." 

"I'm sorry, honey," Sylvia said contritely, pre- 
ceding me up the steps, and followed by the too 
audible mirth of our friends. " I don't seem able 
to act so you'll be pleased. And as for that ole — 
wal — ^person. Auntie Lil; — seems the only way I 
can keep my hair on when she's round is to take 
straight shoots across lots every time." 



CHAPTER XVI 



SYLVIA S FRIEND 



Sylvia and I had forsaken Paris for the joys of 
Us bains de mer. It was mid-day; the Digue 
shimmered with dl^gantes, in the latest of Doucet 
frocks, and gilded boulevardiers in attendance. 

"Wish there were street-cars on this old sea- 
front," said Sylvia briefly. "I promised the little 
Marguerite to be on time, and Td hate to be 
late." 

" Tm coming as fast as I can, Sylvia," I answered ; 
" but we can't run, you know." 

Sylvia, who wore a white piqu6 coat and skirt, 
alternately ran and skipped before me. 

"I have to change my dollar-piece," she said 
importantly ; " I want Marguerite should have dozens 
of tarts." 

" Well, don't you, Sylvia," I said significantly ; 

" remember when we had to have the doctor." 
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" Why, thats quite a while ago, Auntie Lil," she 
said scornfully, "before my birthday." (It had been 
the previous fortnight.) 

There had been a coolness of late between Sylvia 
and her friend the little Marguerite, and I welcomed 
the calumet of peace. 

" There they are." I indicated the Marquise and 
her daughter on the steps of Werly's. 

"Come right in," said Sylvia, after a hurried 
greeting. " Je vous remercie. Monsieur," to a bow- 
ing Frenchman who, hat in hand, held open the 
door. 

Werly's was crowded with a fashionable throng, 
but Sylvia, undaunted, gained the counter. 

" Are there plenty of dclairs for my friend ? " she 
asked affably, saluting Monsieur in his white cap and 
apron. "That is well. Sers-toi, Marguerite" — 
with a lordly gesture. "For me, I do not eat 
too many — ^to please Auntie Lil," in an audible 
aside. 

The little Marguerite, looking a miniature 
Parisian of plump proportions, with small diamond 
earrings and a tip-tilted nose, helped herself without 
more ado ; four Eclairs, two petits-fours, and a glass 
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^ Madeira disappeared before my horrified eyes ; 
Syivuu under my supervision, contented herself with 
two tardets and a glass of water, " Not even iced," 
^ she scornfully remarked. 

The last crumb flicked from her white batiste 
frock» Marguerite professed herself, with a sigh, 
it^ady to proceed to the plage. 

Sylvia, with an air, reported the total of eatables 
consumed to Mademoiselle, smilingly seated at the 
white-and-gilt desk in the comer, and paid for the 
whole with the dollar out of her small chain purse. 

" I thank thee, Sylvia," said the litde Marguerite 
as we passed through the glass doors. ** It is a pity 
thou hast the digestion so feeble thou canst not eat." 

"Oh! I eat all I want — don't you trouble," said 
Sylvia, detecting patronage in the ungrateful recipient 
of tarts. 

** Je ne te comprends pas, Sylvia," said the litde 
Marguerite with dignity, while I interposed hurriedly. 

We formed a circle on the plage in the shade of 
the tent, in the fashion beloved of French family- 
parties, and were reinforced by the Marquis, the 
chic Etienne, Marguerite's cousin Casimir, and M. 
Theodore, a quite young uncle. 
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The sun shone; the water was tepid under a 
golden haze of heat. 

"I shall sit here," said Marguerite demurely, 
"and do my crochet." 

She produced a small piece of edging from a 
white silk bag. Sylvia eyed it with some scorn. 

" I sort of despise crochet," she said shordy ; " I 
shall shrimp." 

She cast an inviting eye on the company, divested 
herself of a pair of brown silk stockings and shoes 
to match, and laid them with her parasol by my 
side. 

"Will you keep them, honey?" she said, em- 
bracing me affectionately. Then with a sudden 
onburst, to the Marquis, "Ain't she just too cun- 
ning!" she flung her arms, shrimping-net and all, 
round my neck, and departed seawards upholding her 
remarkably short petticoats. 

" My ! it's lovely ! " she called. " Come then — 
someone." 

The blond Etienne was clearly the Someone, but 
he turned a blas6 eye upon the sands. 

" /will come," said the little Casimir suddenly, " if 
thou wilt hold my hand." 
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Sylvia frowned " C'est bien,** she said briefly, 
'' though thou art young to shrimp.** 

Casimir's place next to the beau Etfenne's was 
left empty ; the little Marguerite with an abtsracted 
air shifted her seat to the vacant one. 

Sylvia splashed seawards. " If there's a girl IVe 
no use for it's a bold girl/' she said angrily, looking 
back. 

But the ardour of the chase grew upon her. 
Grasping the half-reluctant Casimir by the hand she 
drew him beyond the bathing-machines. 

** Will you come to the estacade, Mademoiselle 
Marguerite ? " Etienne asked languidly. 

"Tu permets, Maman?" The exemplary 
Marguerite rose, folded her crochet-edging, and, 
with a backward glance at the neglected Sylvia, de- 
parted across the plage. 

" Say, Auntie Lil," cried Sylvia excitedly, reap- 
pearing presently flushed and wet ; " I gotten a lot 
of shrimps I'm going to mail to my Poppa." 

A very few small mud-coloured objects wriggled 
amongst the seaweed and stones in her net. 

" Say, where's Marguerite ? " She looked round. 
"AndM. Etienne.?" 
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In the distance on the wooden pier two figures 
were silhouetted against the sky, 

Sylvia sank sombrely on to the sands by my 
side. 

" Sorry I blew a cent at Werly's," she murmured 
bitterly. 

" Sylvia," I reproved ; " that's not very generous, 
is it?" 

** I don't care about the old money, you'd better 
believe, Auntie Lil," she said gloomily; "but the 
little Marguerite's too perfectly mean. What was 
the matter with waiting for me and Casimir ? " 

" Well, never mind, dearie," I said ; " here they 
come." 

A sudden, unexpected cry from Sylvia rent the 
air. 

"If she's not the limit!" She bounded to her 
stockingless feet. " Why, Auntie Lil, it's my very 
own pink sunshade ! " 

The offending couple were advancing across the 
plage, the little Marguerite mincingly picking her 
way amongst the rainbow-hued infants on the sands, 
while the d^gant Etienne held over her head Sylvia's 
most cherished, much befrilled pink silk parasol. 
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Before I could so much as rise she had reached 
his side. " C'est k moi, Monsieur, 5a! " she said in- 
dignandy, and seized it from his hand. Then, turn- 
ing, with the utmost dignity, she strode towards our 
circle* 

"Sylvia dear," I murmured chokingly, " Vm very 
sorry ; I didn't see him take it ; but, look — ^see what 
a splendid casde Casimir is building." 

With the air of an outraged sovereign, Sylvia 
closed the parasol and replaced her brown shoes and 
stockings. 

Etienne's mother, a well-known Parisian ^l^^te, 
joined our group. " Ciel, what heat ! " she ejaculated, 
sinking on to a chair. '' Etienne, do not thou go in 
the sun, mon cheri." 

"Non, Maman." 

Sylvia's lip curled. '* Must be made of candy," 
she said audibly. 

Casimir's fort progressed and attracted admirers 
among the French children all round. 

" Que c'est beau ! Qu'il est ^norme ! " rewarded 
the efforts of the damp but indefatigable builder ; 
Sylvia went with the tide. 

"Yes, he's bright at building I don't say," she 
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conceded. " Dis done, Casimir, it will want a flag 
on the top of the tower. " Oh ! Auntie Lil, a hand- 
kerfich — ^and oh ! say," with a flash of inspiration to 
the admiring crowd, " we'll make a procession round 
and round till Casimir's quite through, and then well 
put the flag on top. See } See here, I want a stick." 

M. Theodore's cane being converted into a flag- 
staff, the procession was formed, with Sylvia and an 
excited Gaston at its head; la petite Marguerite, 
with Etienne as a partner, a bad second behind her, 
and the rest of the French children forming an ani- 
mated chorus. 

Casimir worked intrepidly; moat, draw-bridge, 
portcullis, windows, battlements, the chdteau-fort 
lacked nothing, and its topmost turret rose proudly, 
wanting but its flag-staff". 

The procession halted. 

*VMy ! It beats the Dutch ! " Sylvia said breath- 
lessly. "One, two, three cheers for Casimir's 
chateau." 

La petite Marguerite, who disliked secondary 
r61es, sprang to the front. In her hand she held 
Etienne's stick with a rival handkerchief attached ; 
before Sylvia could interfere, and before her friend*s 
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very eyes, she darted forward and planted the 
victorious flag on the summit of the tower. 

Casimir, the time-server, ejaculated a faint " Vive 
Marguerite ! " His triimiph was short-lived. 

There was a scream from Sylvia, a flash, and la 
petite Marguerite, white batiste and all, lay face 
downward in the water-filled moat And with a 
" That for your old casde ! " Sylvia had demolished 
it about the prostrate Casimir's head. 

"Ah! c'est done un vrai diable que cet enfant," 
and Etienne's mother seized him by the hand. 
" Never — ^never again — tu entends— dost thou play 
with this little American ill-bred and savage." 

Confusion reigned supreme. The now weeping 
Marguerite was extricated from the sandy moat, and 
Casimir from under his casde. 

M. Theodore and the Marquis laughed till the 
tears ran down their cheeks, while Sylvia stood de- 
fiant on the ruins of the chateau-fort. 

"Auntie Lil," she said scornfully, "of all the 
mean, low-down, treacherous things, la petite 
Marguerite's the worst — and I thought she was my 
friend! I would not have her now — not for the 
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Stars and Stripes, nor all the Land of Glory ! " ^ 



CHAPTER XVII 
syliva's suzie 

Tou-Tou was in high disgrace. 

"For two cents Td give that dog to the con- 
cierge's lir boy," Sylvia said angrily. "When I 
brought him right from Parus I never s'posed he'd 
be so crazy-mean and bite pore Suzie ! " 

Tou-Tou, with a ruffled, but quite impenitent 
air, viewed his handiwork from afar with sundry 
yappings. 

Suzie (Suzanne-Charlotte), Sylvia's first and 
much-loved doll, at no time of late years a beauty, 
lay despondently on Sylvia's knee ; one arm hung 
limp, and riddled with small teeth-marks, by her 
side ; her flaxen hair drooped damply over one eye, 
while the other was turned inward, with a deplor- 
ably stony glare. 

"Of all the ugly, jealous HI' dogs!" Sylvia 
continued, rocking the wounded Suzie in her arms. 
" My pore, lovely Suzie ; you'll be better bimebye." 

i8i 
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" You could get new arms and an eye," I began 
tentatively. 

"A noo arm, Auntie Lil?" Sylvia stopped 
rocking, and clasped Suzanne to her with a pro- 
tecting gesture. " Air you jokin' ? If a big, horrid 
alimal " (with a glance at Tou-Tou) " bit my arm, 
would you try and fix me up with a noo one ? " 

" No, Sylvia," I said meekly, " but you see poor 
Suzie's so— so plain like that." 

Sylvia got up off the small rocking-chair in my 
room ; she grew pale ; she cdnfronted me. 

" An* if I was to have no arms and no nothin' 
wouldn't you love me jest the same. Auntie Lil ? " 

It was no moment for discrimination. "Cer- 
tainly, Sylvia," I said firmly. 

"Wal," Sylvia gulped; "I don't go back on 
Suzie, neither ; no, sir, I guess not ! Not if she'd 
nothin' left but sword-dust." 

To this unanswerable proposition I thought it 
best to make no reply. 

" May we take Suzie to ride down town. Auntie 
Lil ? " Sylvia said presently. ** She's had a mighty 
close call, and I guess she wouldn't feel so badly on 
the estacade in her car." 
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Suzanne was duly installed in the voiturette that 
belonged to her ; she looked a disreputable object, 
propped up with a shawl on the white cushions and 
with a totally inappropriate Paris doll's hat on her 
dishevelled locks. 

"Tou-Tou 11 stay home," Sylvia said severely 
on the doorstep, and shut the door with a snap. 

On the Digue we met M. de Mar: "Mon 
Dieu! Mees Sylvia," he said. "You have here 
an invalid, I see." 

" Why, jrus," Sylvia said severely. " Tm mad 
right through. Tou-Tou's bitten my doll and all 
her arms and eye — it's the greatest worry." She 
shook her head. 

" A new one, perhaps," M. de Mar began kindly, 
but desisted at a warning glance from me. 

We approached the old granite pier, terminating 
far out at sea by the wooden estacade. 

It was a glorious day; the sea, shimmering 
beneath the warmest, most genial sunshine, surged 
noisily against the wooden pier beneath us. We 
seated ourselves on a bench by the lighthouse. 

" If that ain't Tou-Tou ! " Sylvia cried suddenly 
as the little dog, with a half-impudent, wholly 
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guilty air, emerged from under the bench. "He 
must be out of his head. Wal," as he pushed a 
small repentant nose into her hand, " you're not my 
sort for a cent when you act so ugly, but if Suzie 
will, I guess rd as lief forgive you too." Suzanne 
was extricated from the doll-carriage for the 
ceremony. 

"Take care, Sylvia," I cried. "Take care you 
don't drop her. 

Alas! I spoke too late. Sylvia had leant 
Suzanne tenderly for a moment on the too-slippery 
parapet ; there was a cry, a whirl of a blue silk dress 
and Paris hat, and Suzie had fallen head-foremost 
into the whirlpool eddying round the pier, while 
Tou-Tou yapped frantically on the edge. Sylvia 
turned a pallid face to me. 

"D'you reckon if we got a boat at once we 
could get her?" she asked, with wide eyes and 
trembling lips. 

"It would take half-an-hour to get back, and 
a boat here," I said. "Oh, Sylvia, Tm sorry, 
darling." 

In vain we hung over the estacade; in vain 
strained for any glimpse of poor Suzanne's un- 
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sightly features, or blue silk dress; the sea had 
claimed another victim. 

Sylvia stayed till the last moment. "I kan't 
come, Auntie Lil; I kan't leave her here alone." 
She wrung her hands. 

"Sylvia," I said at length, firmly, "you tnust 
come. After all" — I paused for the forlomness 
of Sylvia's little face — "after all," I added lamely, 
"we may find her washed up by the tide on the 
beach." 

" Aimtie Lil ! " Sylvia seized my hand feverishly 
in hers, "kin I go every day, morning and after- 
noons, all summer, till we find her ? " 

"What more probable than that we shall find 
your poupie, Mees Sylvia," M. de Mar struck in 
cheerily, with more kindness than strict veracity. 
" All is washed up sooner or later. But see the 
little dog ; he is quite sad." 

Tou-Tou in truth followed sadly enough; a 
weight of remorse appeared to overwhelm his small 
shaggy person. Sylvia eyed him a moment; she 
was pushing the empty go-cart silently before 
her. 

" rU leave the car with Madame Lebeau, Auntie 
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Lil," she said suddenly, ** and when sAe comes back» 
when we find her, she can come home in it." 

We deposited the car with Madame Lebeau, 
the bathing- woman, a great friend of Sylvia's. " I 
will come for it when I want it, Madame," was all 
Sylvia's explanation. That afternoon and the next 
day and every day Sylvia, with Annette, searched 
the water's edge at low tide, and day by day 
searched in vain; she drooped visibly. 

Some days later we had been having tea on the 
Terrace of the Casino. 

" Wilt thou that we go to look for shells ? " the 
little Marguerite, who was provided with a pail and 
a little iron spade with an immensely long handle, 
asked of her friend. 

" Don't care a dite," Sylvia said despondently ; 
"but I'd as lief as not, if you want I should." 

The two litde girls and Tou-Tou descended the 
stone steps to the sands, but Sylvia returned before 
long. 

"It's a one-goat plage. Auntie Lil," she said 
sadly, "and I'm kind of tired of the ocean." She 
gazed at the estacade where the unfortunate Suzanne 
had perished. 
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At that moment there was a frantic yapping 
from Tou-Tou and a cry of joy from the little 
Marguerite, who was wading diligently among the 
rocks: "Sylvia, Sylvia, vois ce que nous avons 
trouv6." 

" Hully Mike ! " Sylvia bounded to her feet and 
flew down the steps to the sands. 

Tou-Tou was advancing towards her across the 
rocks with wagging tail and a burden in his small 
mouth. 

I followed hastily. 

Sylvia flew to meet the excited Tou^Tou. ** See 
here ! " She turned a radiant face to me. Clasped 
to her heart, against her spotless batiste blouse, was 
the limp and scarcely recognisable blue silk dress, 
and the person, of Suzanne the derelict. 

"She was on the rock, oh! Auntie Lil! all 
washed up by the water; and Marguerite; see 
honey, she's spoilt all her best white ties wadin' 
out to help Tou-Tou get her. If she ain't the 
whitest, loveliest girl ! " 

Sylvia stooped to enfold Tou-Tou in her arms, 
kissed her friend on both cheeks, and gazed en- 
raptured into Suzanne's one sound eye. 
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"Gee Willikins!" she cried delightedly, "I 
guess she ain't more homely 'n she was. I guess 
she must have floated on the rocks right from the 
jimip." 

Meanwhile Tou-Tou kept up a series of frantic 
yappings. 

" I guess I jest got to forgot about your biting 
Suzie," Sylvia said magnanimously, depositing the 
little dog upon the sands, "and I won't never delude 
to it again, Tou-Tou. My, if he ain't as lively as a 
chipmunk on a wall ! " she added joyfully. 

Sylvia and the litde Marguerite seated them- 
selves upon the rocks, and performed Suzanne's 
toilet. 

"Non! elle n'est pas belle, Suzanne, tu sais," 
the little Marguerite remarked, carefully smoothing 
out the blue silk dress as Sylvia removed it. " Mais 
tu I'aimes, et je I'aimerai aussi." 

The doll-carriage was fetched from Madame 
Lebeau's dtablissement^ and a triumphal procession 
started for home. 

"When I grow up, Marguerite, seest thou," 
Sylvia cried, in a paroxysm of gratitude, depositing 
the restored Suzanne upon the carriage cushions. 
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"I will give thee a sun of diamonds like thy 
mamma's, and an automobile, all white, with litde 
green stripes, and a tall chauffeur, for thy very 
own." 

" For Tou-Tou," she added, pausing for a suitable 
and immediate reward, " he kin jest have a rubber 
doll, so he kin bite it all he wants, and when he's 
through with that p'raps you'd have some ole things 
you don't want, Aimtie Lil, for Tou-Tou's mighty 
fond of eatin' real handsome shoes, and I ain't got 
any I kin spare, Aimtie LiL" 



CHAPTER XVIII 
Sylvia's Tziganes 

" There's going to be a review of Dago soldiers, 
and fireworks, and confetti, and a bal populaire in 
the evenin'. Auntie Lil, and I want we should 
see every endurin' thing, and so does Hemly, 
Auntie Lil." 

Sylvia, completely attired, at seven in the 
morning, in her best embroidered muslin with the 
rose-pink sash, paused by my bedside and took 
breath. 

''Emily, Sylvia," I corrected. "And why are 
you up so early?" I consulted my watch. 

" I want to know ! " Sylvia gazed at me 
incredulously. "Why, honey, did you feget it's 
the F6te Nationale? Hemly's in a perfect craze 
to see the soldiers.*' 

" I see," I said drily. " So I suppose I must 

get up an hour earlier than usual." 
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"Wal, I suppose. Shall I pull up your roll- 
shades ? " Sylvia drew up my blinds smardy, and 
flung all three windows wide to the air. " It's a 
'eavenly day," she said joyfully. 

The day was passed in a fever of agitation, and 
" Hemly," a temporary substitute — highly recom- 
mended by the Browns — for Annette, who had 
gone to Aries to see her mother, was almost as 
much excited as Sylvia. 

That evening, after dinner, we were joined by a 
party of our friends en route for the balpopulaire 
on the Grand Place. 

Sylvia, who had gone up, much against her will, 
for a coat, reappeared with Emily, who had leave 
of absence for the evening, carrying the garment 
in question. 

" Hemly's goin' out with the Browns' hired- 
man ; he's a most respeckable young fellow, and his 
front name's Robert," Sylvia volunteered loudly as 
she got into her coat. " Hemly's sittin-up with 
him." 

" Hush ! Sylvia," I said hastily, as Emily, a 
rather pale and pretty young person, retired precipi- 
tately, covered with confusion. 
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"Wal, sittin'-up, that means gettin' married 
bimeby," Sylvia persisted with decorum; "and 
they'll have an apartment-house, and " 

" It is all that is most interesting," M. de Mar 
interposed politely ; " but now we are going to see 
the dancing." 

On the Grand Place behind the Cathedral a 
large band-stand had been erected, and two drums, 
some brass instruments, and a fiddle or two were 
playing loudly as we approached. 

Tan had been liberally sprinkled over a large 
space enclosed by rows of spectators, and in the 
centre of the ring such of the population as chose 
danced together, mostly bareheaded. 

Sylvia's eyes sparkled. 

" I swan ! " she cried excitedly ; " it's real 
elegant dancin' on the same stuff what we ride 
on at the School. Kin we dance too. Auntie 
Lil?" 

But the litde Marguerite, Sylvia's only likely 
partner, drew back. 

" I do not wish to waltz among these people so 
common," she said disdainfully ; " I should, besides, 
fear to spoil my shoes." 
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'* I call it a skin-game, comin' here, then," 
Sylvia said, angrily ; ** it's not worth a hooter, jest 
lookin' at other folks havin' a lovely time. Ain't 
you afraid you'll get a pain anyway, puttin' on that 
up-hill nose. Marguerite?" 

** Sylvia ! " I began severely. 

** My ! " Sylvia paused and gazed earnestly at 
two small girls in pig-tails who, hand-in-hand, were 
staring her out of countenance. 

** Do you not dance ? " she asked briefly. 

The smallest of the two, in a red-check frock, 
shook her head. 

"Why, gee! Don't you like to?" Sylvia 
demanded incredulously. 

The small girls nodded shyly. 

" They have to have sous," the little Marguerite 
volunteered. 

Sylvia snapped open her small chain-purse. 

" Here's five sous, all I got," she said, pressing 
them into the red-checked litde girl's hand ; " the 
dance begins, allez " 

She watched them with shining eyes, and, 
nothing loth, the litde girls cast themselves into 
the sea of dancers till the band stopped abrupdy 
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and a sou each was collected from the couples 
gravely parading round the ring. The small girls 
paid with an air. 

At the end of the second dance, their sous 
ej^austed, they resumed their places near Sylvia, 
thou^ gazing intently in an opposite direction. 
Sylvia looked suggestively at me. 

**Give them these, Mees Sylvia," M. de Mar 
leant over and handed Sylvia some silver. 

"Gee wiz! they kin dance till next week for 
that ! " Sylvia cried, enchanted. " Merci, Monsieur." 

It was a lovely moonlight night. 

"Would you not like to see the cathedral by 
moonlight — the facade is most beautiful.^" M. de 
Mar suggested at this point. " This dancing 
becomes tedious." 

I acquiesced, and, with Sylvia, we started off, 
followed by the Marquise and our party, who, 
however, stopped half-way at the Grand CaC6 ; a 
troop of black-eyed, wild-looking gipsies were play- 
ing on the steps. Sylvia stood still, entranced. 

" If that ain't puffickly beautiful,' Auntie Lil ! 
Kin I stay right here and listen ? It makes me feel 
kind of good and made-over," she said earnestly. 
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" I think you'd better come with me," I said 
hesitatingly, " or shall we all stay here ? " 

'' It would be a pity to miss the cathedral," 
M. de Mar interposed. 

" Well, stay with the Marquise and Marguerite, 
Sylvia," I said. 

The cathedral was most interesting, and we 
took some little time to see it. We rejoined our 
party at the caf6, but the gipsy - players had 
departed. 

'* And Sylvia ? " I said quickly, looking round. 

** Sylvie ? but she went with you, is it not ? " the 
Marquise said in surprise. 

** No, I told her to stay with you ; she wanted 
to hear the Tziganes," I said anxiously. 

'* Those rough men ! " The Marquise paled. 
" I haven't seen her since you left us." 

And indeed there was no sign of Sylvia. She 
was not, as far as we could see, on the Grand 
Place; it was nearly ten o'clock at night, and I 
grew frantic. 

** Mais calmez-vous, je vous en prie." M. de 
Mar assumed control of the situation. '^ In a small 
town like this there can be no danger." 
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" I ought never to have left her," I said with 
anguish. 

We took a cab and drove, accompanied by the 
Marquise and her husband, to every caS6 where the 
Tziganes might have played. 

" Mees Sylvia is certain to have followed them, 
unless she has already returned home," M. de Mar 
said cheeringly. 

But at no one of the larger hotels or cafds could 
a sign be seen of Sylvia or the gipsies. 

The police-station was in the Haute Ville. 
" We will go there," I said briefly ; " please tell 
the driver." 

M. de Mar complied, and we started silentiy. 
We drove up the hill and through the fortified gates 
of the old town, now sinking into silence and repose. 

"What is that?" I said suddenly, for a wild, 
staccato strain broke out into the night as we 
approached the Mairie and the litde caf6 close by. 
"Oh, stop the cab!" 

We entered the caS6 in a body. My heart 
leaped into my mouth ; I turned dizzy, and but for 
a timely hand might have fallen. 

At the back of the small, brightly lit caS6, the 
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four Tziganes, swarthy, bearded, unk^npt, and un- 
washed, but with their sombre eyes afire, accom- 
panied the wild and wailing violin <^ their leader, 
the youngest of the lot, a boy of about sixteen. 
Going the round of die closely packed little marble 
tables, with a small tin [date for the collection, was 
Sylvia, as to the manner bom. 

" Sylvia ! " I said faintly. " Oh, Sylvia ! " 

M. de Mar was dealing with the gipsies. The 
music came to an abrupt conclusion. From many 
outlandish ejaculations, shrugs, and gesticulations, 
we gathered Sylvia to be a quite unbidden, if not 
unwelcome, follower of the band. 

" Sylvia, how could you ? " I said sternly ; " you 
frightened us to death." 

" Was you skeered. Auntie Lil ? " Sylvia, with 
a tin-plate half full of coppers, paused in surprise. 
" I'm real sorry, honey, but I reckoned you and 
M. de Mar 'd be just hours lookin' at that ole 
church, and Yd have come back." 

" Anyhow," I said m<M^ weakly, " you know it 
was very wrong to follow those men. They — they 
might have stolen you." 

*' Stolen me, Auntie Lil ! Land of liberty ; I 
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guess they'd soon know I was a free-born 'Murican," 
Sylvia said haughtily. " But I got to skip-out, I 
s'pose," she added regretfully. '* 111 say good-bye, 
anyhow." 

She darted across the cafi6, deposited the plate 
of sous, and placed her hand gravely in the grimy 
hand of each of her friends in turn. 

"Good-bye," she said solemnly; **you kan't 
understand me, I know, but I sha'nt feget you. 
You're real lovely men, and I think your music's 
fine, and I'm mighty sorry I kan't stay." With a 
comprehensive bow she turned and followed me 
from the caS6. 

M. de Mar, with a certain reserve, bade Sylvia 
good-night at the door of our cab. 

** Why, I guess he's hoppin'-mad," Sylvia said 
reflectively, as she withdrew her head from gazing 
after him. " He's standin' on the side-walk jest 
lettin' it boil over ! I don't see how girls is to know 
things," she added, sadly, shaking her head. ** I 
sha'n't never see those music-players any more, and 
I thought you was havin' a beautiful time at the 
cathedral, and I supposed I could have one too." 



CHAPTER XIX 

Sylvia's " hirondelle " 

The Hirondelle was in the harbour, and the Comte 
and Comtesse Jean had invited a large party of us 
to luncheon — ^all but Sylvia. 

** The petit-bleu doesn't say nothing about me, 
Auntie Lil?" 

** No, Sylvia, little girls don' i go out to luncheon," 
I said, improving the occasion. ** You're not asked." 

" Not arst ? " Sylvia sat down suddenly on her 
small rocking-chair. 

** I'm afraid not," I said more waveringly. 

'' Wal ! I got to take those peaches to the 
concierge's pore old momma ; I reckon I'd better do 
it right away." Sylvia passed me in a flash and the 
door swung to behind her. 

I sat down at my dressing-table half-heartedly ; 
to try not to spoil Sylvia is one thing — to see her 
small face overcast with acutest misery is another, I 

reflected. 
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A knock at the door interrupted me, and 
Annette entered with a second telegram : " Made- 
moiselle dresses to visit the concierge's mother." 
Annette lingered. ''Mademoiselle has spoken of 
nothing for days but the yacht, the Hirondelle'' 

I opened the wire : " Comptons sur Sylvia 
pour dejeuner sans elle la partie sera manqu6e." I 
smiled. I forgot my scruples. 

" Pr^venez Mademoisdle," I said, 

** Sylvia," I said, as Sylvia flew rather than ran 
into my room two minutes later, ''Madame de 
Brieux is very kind ; she has asked you after all, so 
be quick." 

"She's a bird!" Sylvia broke into radiant 
smiles. " I was just possessed to 'go on a yacht. 
But what'U I do about the peaches?" Sylvia 
paused and struggled with her lower nature. 

" We can leave the fruit on the way, if you re 
quick," I said. 

We left the peaches for the concierge's mother 
in due course, and drove down the cobbled, crowded 
quay to the yacht. 

There was a brilliant gathering on the shining 
boards of the Hirondelle's deck. The Comtesse 
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Jean, in a short white linen costume and yachting 
cap, received us. Sylvia stepped aboard with a 
joyous ain 

Madame de Beaupr6, in the trimmest of white 
serges, with a coquettish tam-o'-shanter with a 
white bird on it, bore down upon us. 

" Ain't she slick ! " said Sylvia admiringly. 

Madame de Beauprd, who was attended by a 
cotqple of young men in white ducks and empress^ 
airs, laughed and welcomed Sylvia's advances. 

" Behold a soupirant who is, at least, not com- 
promising," she said gaily. " Come, Mees S^via, 
and join us." 

A move was made to view the HirondelU^ 
Madame de Beaupr6 preceded us with one young 
man, while Sylvia followed with the other. 

*' My great-aunt Jemima ! " Her eyes sparkled 
as we descended into the depths of the beautifully 
appointed yadbt. ''If it ain't the cunninest thing! 
Why in Sam Hill don't we live on a lil' ship, with 
wee bedrooms and cute lil' bathrooms, and every- 
thing painted white and shiny ? " 

'' It would become monotonous," M. de Mar, 
who accompanied us, volunteered. 
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Luncheon was presentiy announced. In the 
dim coolness of the white-and-green saloon a pro- 
fusion of roses covered the table, and a more attrac- 
tive spectacle it would have been hard to devise. 

Sylvia waited modestly till nearly everyone was 
seated; Madame de Beaupr6 had selected one of 
two empty places. 

** Come, then, and sit by my side, Mees Sylvia," 
she called, with a provoking glance at her two 
cavaliers. 

'No, I thank you, Madame," Sylvia said 
firmly; "you're vurry good; but I guess M. de 
Brie 'd be as mad as a pin if I took that 
chair." 

Everyone laughed, and the adroit M. de Brie, 
remarking that effectively any man of the party 
would so feel, possessed himself of the desired seat ; 
Sylvia, to my horror, favouring Madame de 
Beaupri with nods and smiles of encouragement 
which to any but a Parisienne would have been 
highly disconcerting. 

After luncheon the languor of the afternoon 
made itself felt to most of us. But not to Sylvia. 

'* Tm going upstairs, honey," she said, bounding 
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from her seat as we rose, and made for the 
shade of the lower deck with its scattered basket- 
chairs. 

'* Well, be very careful," I called warningly as 
she disappeared. 

Orders had been given to weigh anchor, and we 
were drifting slowly on a sapphire sea ; not a cloud 
in the sky, not a stir in the water ; nothing could 
be heard but the lapping of the waves as the 
Hirondelle floated lazily, a low murmur of talk, and 
an occasional ripple of laughter. 

"Goodness! What's that?" Something dark 
and thin fell from the deck above and splashed 
loudly into the sea. There was a cry, then Sylvia 
with a scared face, accompanied by the second 
mate, appeared on the companion. 

''What is the matter?" I cried, with the 
anxiety bom of experience. 

"Why, Auntie Lil" — Sylvia descended the 
steps — " I gone and dropped the big telescope into 
the ocean, and well never get it again, and it cost 
millions of dollars." 

** Really, Sylvia! " I said despairingly. 

"Mais comment done!" the Comte Jean ad- 
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vancedL ''It was old and almost useless, and Mees 
Sylvia,*' with a twinlde, ** can easily replace it from 
her money-box." 

"I ain't got a red cent in my money-box,'" 
Sylvia said anxiously; "but I kin sell all my 
costooms and my diamond pin." 

"We'll let you oflF for once," the Comte 
Jean said smilingly; "but if you set fire to 
us, or blow up the ffironde/le, gare k vous, Mees 
Sylvia." 

Sylvia, with a worried look, sat still fior quite 
ten minutes. 

By degrees conversation was resumed. A 
divine calm descended on us, a dream-like peace ; 
someone in low tones was quoting Veiiaine, and 
all the glamour of the sea and all the wonder of the 
world was ours. 

"Qu'il etait bleu, le cid, et grand I'spoir!'* 
someone was saying, when a shriek, infinitely pro- 
longed, as it seemed, broke in on our reverie, then 
a babel of loud voices, and we all sprang to our feet 
confusedly. 

"What is it? Sylvia — ^where is Sylvia?" I 
cried. 
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"Ah! Mon Dieu!" a peal of laughter and 
voluble, horrified exclamations answered me. 

" Why, good heavens ! " I cried again. 

For Sylvia, followed by the entire crew and a 
hot and anguished cook, had appeared flying round 
the hatchways. From head to foot she appeared to 
radiate streams of a dark, thick liquid ; as she ran 
she left traces of the horrid stuff upon the spotless 
deck. 

"What — what — ^are you hurt?" I cried inco» 
herently, advancing towards her. 

"Hurt! I guess not, but Tm all — oh! honey!' 

Sylvia flung back a mass of dark, clotted, oily 
curls — for it was oil that poured in oozing streams 
down her muslin dress, over her bare legs and 
socks, to the white boards; she stamped her 
feet. 

" Mademoiselle est venue un peu voir chez moi," 
the alarmed cook volunteered. "Mademoiselle 
touched to my big vat of oil, how I know not 
Mademoiselle upset it and received the whole on 
the head!" 

A gurgle of laughter from our party greeted the 
explanation. 
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''I kan't bear it, Auntie Lil ; no, I kan't! 
Nasty, horrible stuff— ugh!" 

Sylvia turned, and, before we knew what she 
was about, reached the taffrail ; she paused, joined 
her hands and bent her head in style, and dived, all 
in the space of an instant, into the open sea ! 

"Til get shut of it, anyway," she cried de- 
fiantly. 

There was a wild babel of sounds. " She can 
swim perfectly," I cried, endeavouring to keep my 
head, ** she is perfecdy at home in the water." 

But a dozen coats were flung off, and in the 
twinkling of an eye M. de Mar, a powerful 
swimmer, was in the water. A life-belt was thrown 
out and two of the crew manned the dinghy. 

" There is no danger." The Comte Jean with 
a set expression, stood by the taffrail directing 
operations. 

In effect, Sylvia had reappeared on the surface, 
and was swimming gaily ; M. de Mar reached her, 
and a few minutes later Sylvia, dripping, dishevelled, 
but delighted, clambered on to the deck. 

** Guess I wasn't goin* around like a tomater 
salad," she said triimiphantly ; but I cut short any 
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further remarks, and she was hastily removed to a 
spare cabin. 

An hour later, when her clothes arrived and I 
returned to her, she was holding a small levde, 
attired in one of the Comtesse Jean's pink silk 
mating. 

" Sylvia is in penance," I said pointedly to our 
friends. 

**I guessed Td had the penance long enough, 
Auntie Lil," Sylvia said dispassionately; but if 
you think Td better have it a while longer," with 
much apparent simplicity, "111 stay right here on 
the Hirondelle for jest as long as you want I 
should." 



CHAPTER XX 



Sylvia's sorrow 



The train drew up at the small wayside station. 

"We're onetime, Auntie Lil," Sylvia, in a 
bustle of excitement, consulted a diminutive gold 
watch, a recent present from Kansas City — "and 
oh \ there's M. de Mar, and is that the ole' Markis ! 
Gee, Whilikins ! they gotten two pretty useful 
autos, I don't care if I never see any slicker!" 

We had come to spend a few days at Ochdne, 
the de Mars' historic ch&teau — the de Beauvoires, 
Sylvia and myself. 

" My ! why, the house is tn the water ! " Sylvia 

cried excitedly as we approached, " did it slip right 

in at an earthquake like at 'Frisco, Auntie Lil? 

My! what a stunnin' park, and all these cunnin' 

alimals with long horns like at the Jardin des 

Plantes standin' around eatin' the grass, I guess 

they're hungry!" 

"Sylvia! these are deer" I said reprovingly 
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as we slowed down to cross the bridge that con- 
nected the house with the outer world. "And 
don't talk now." 

The Marquise de Mar, white-haired and 
charming, was awaiting us, with a goodly array 
of guests, at the great door; she advanced down 
the steps. 

** Welcome to Och6ne, chfere madame," she 
said taking my hand with solemnity, "and to 
your young friend as well." 

" Tm real pleased to come," Sylvia said, descend- 
ing hastily from the motor and slipping on the 
rubber step, " I think you gotten a dandy house, 
and " 

"Hush, Sylvia," I said nervously, "do be 
quiet and good." 

"Wal, honey," Sylvia's tone was dignified, "I 
reckon my Poppa sent me this side to see the 
elephant and not sit home and do wool-work." 

But if Sylvia's spirits had at first threatened 
to be exuberant, they very shortly alarmed me 
by going to the other extreme, they sank to zero ; 
she became reserved with me, quiet even with 
the little Marguerite and the other chlidren staying 
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at Och^ne, and, if such a thing were possible to 
Sylvia, almost sulky with M. de Mar, the only 
son of the house. 

Annette, with alarmed concern, reported that 
Sylvia, for once in her short and healthy life, did 
not eat : 

"Mademoiselle ne mange pour ainsi dire rien, 
Madame," she said anxiously, " I do not understand 
such a thing." 

Of an evening, when I went in to bid Sylvia 
good-night, she would be, or pretend to be, asleep ; 
a certain screwing up of her tightly-closed eye-lids 
seeming suspicious. Tou-Tou would be curled 
up near at hand. 

"Are you asleep, darling.^" I said on one 
occasion, but a slight snore and a convulsive grip 
of Tou-Tou was the only answer. 

One evening after dinner an unaccountable 
anxiety drew me upstairs, and I hurried into the 
hall as we all left the dining-room together. The 
hall at Och6ne is one of the most beautiful in 
France, with a great staircase, so wide that three 
carriages abreast, it is said, could drive up it. 

I hastened up the stairs, almost stumbling upon 
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a small white-gowned figure seated forlornly on 
one of the shallow oak steps. 

"Why, Sylvia!" I cried, unable to believe my 
eyes, " what are you doing here ? " 

Sylvia hung her head : 

" I heard the folks laughin' in the salle \ manger, 
and I kind of couldn't sleep ; Annette's at supper, 
and I was fearful lonesome." Sylvia wrung her 
small hands. 

"But what about, darling? You were quite 
near the litde Marguerite and the others." 

Such a thing had never happened, nor any- 
thing like it, in my experience of Sylvia, the 
whole-hearted embodiment of life and joy. I was 
seriously alarmed. 

But Sylvia would confide in me no further. 

"I was kind of lonesome, awful lonesome," 
was all I could extract from her, and she got into 
bed and fell asleep holding my hand and gulping 
down an occasional sob. 

Philippo, her friend the monkey, that the de 
Mars had so hospitably received months before, 
was the only object for which she displayed much 
enthusiasm. She would take him, on his chain. 
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for an airing, releasing him for the purpose from 
the big shed fitted up for his use in the grounds. 

At length things came to a crisis. We had had 
a pleasant visit, there were the chasses k courre in 
the forest by day, and at night there was acting or 
dancing in the big salon. 

And one evening M. de Mar — ^still mine and once 
Sylvia's friend — and I strolled into the picture 
gallery and were absent a certain time. 

" In the morning," M. de Mar had murmured as 
we rejoined the others, " my father will make the 
official demand." 

After breakfast the next day the Marquise — the 
little Marguerite's mother — informed me, if that 
convenient to us, our host would be glad of an inter- 
view in the green salon overlooking the moat, at 
eleven o'clock. 

" Sylvia darling," I said, — ^we were in our own 
rooms at the time, " I have to go downstairs for a 
litde, so will you stay with Annette ? " 

" Annette's gone to see her cousin what 's sick at 
the farm, "Sylvia answered despondendy. '•She 
reckoned I could stay with the little Marguerite and 
her gov'ness." 
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Downstairs in the green salon it wanted twenty 
minutes to eleven and the Marquise and I sat there 
and did our embroidery. At eleven precisely the 
door opened and the Marquis de Mar, the most 
charming and stately of men appeared. 

He greeted us with a low bow: "I have 
demanded the favour of this interview, mesdames," 
he began, raising first the Marquise's and then my 
hand to his lips in the courtly French fashion, " to 
have the honour of asking, for my son the Comte 
Henri de Mar " 

We got no further for at that moment the sound 
of flying footsteps on the parquet floor of the hall, 
were heard, the great doors of the green saJon were 
flung open, and Sylvia, fully dressed in what she calls 
her travelling suit and hat, a small pair of field glasses 
she possessed slung over one shoulder, and Tou-Tou 
and her small gold-knobbed umbrella in one hand, 
and in the other Philippo the monkey on the end of 
a chain, — ran into the room. 

"Tm goin' right now, Auntie Lil," she cried 
running and throwing herself explosively, Tou-Tou 
and all, into my arms, " but," with a bursting sob, '* I 
had to come and say g . . . good-bye before I quit' 
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"Going!" I exclaimed. My head was in a 
whirl. " Are you crazy, Sylvia." 

At that instant Annette, pale and panting, burst 
in upon our astounded selves. 

" Does Madame know," she cried with the vivid 
gestures and accent of her Midi, "that the two 
trunks of Saratoga of Mademoiselle are even now 
on the station imperial, and that the automobile 
awaits her at the great door ? " 

" Saratoga trunks, great door ? " I murmured. 

" But yes, Madame, I was away, all was done in 
half an hour in my absence ; they are then imbeciles, 
the servants here ! " 

" Sylvia, are you crazy ? " I asked again. Sylvia 
dried a wet cheek on the back of Tou-Tou's shaggy 
head. 

" I ain't crazy," she wailed, " Tm going home to 
my Poppa right now, to Kansas City." 

"To Kansas City," I said with my hand to my 
head, "has — has any one been unkind to you, 
Sylvia.?" 

" No one's bin unkind to me," Sylvia said 
droopingly, " but I 'd just hate to stay where no one 
wants me, and la petite Marguerite's gov 'ness says 
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you're goin' to be a weddiner and won't want HI* 
girls around, and I shall without doubt be s . . . sent 
to s — school." 

" Is that all ? " I laughed and reddened — the 
moment was awkward, the official demand still 
hovered in the air, unformulated. 

"Aha! ... all is then explained," the Marquis' 
de Mar exclaimed delightedly, " but if, as we hope,' 
with the lowest bow, " Madame should indeed con- 
sent to marry, you need not for that fly to America, 
Mees Sylvie." 

Sylvia with a gleam of hope fixed an enquiring 
gaze on me. 

" Sylvia darling," I took her small hand in mine 
and drew her into the deep window seat ; a very few 
words gave me back a smiling, radiant Sylvia. 

"I guess you can have those Saratoga trunks 
took upstairs 'gain, Annette," she said hastily, look- 
ing out of the window. " I kind of think I won't go 
home to-day. And Auntie Lil," she hung a penitent 
head, ''I'm real mad I let that old school-marm fill 
me up with lies. See here, Annette," she turned 
suddenly to her long-suffering and now smiling bonne, 
** What's the matter with doin' what I told you — 
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arst you, I mean," she corrected, mindful of reproof, 
"about these Saratoga trunks. And I guess I'd 
better take Philippo back now. Auntie Lil." 

She drew the reluctant monkey slowly towards 
the door : 

" I won *t never believe nothin ' low-down about 
you, Auntie Lil, again, and 's long as I'm on this 
green earth 1 11 love you fond," she said joyfully as 
she opened it. 



THE END 
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